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Forecasting — and Hastening —Peaks 


EXTILE activity should reach its two- 

year cyclical peak in 1931; general 
business will reach its next cyclical peak in 
1932; the textile peak this year will not be 
a really high peak because it will not be 
concurrent with the next expected peak of 
general business activity. 

Furthermore, the 1932 peak in general 
business is not expected to be a high one 
such as occurred in 1923 or 1929; the next 
high peak is expected to occur in 1935. The 
textile industry will probably have a peak 
again in 1933—and the 1935 textile peak, 
concurrent with the expected general busi- 
ness peak, should be a very high one. 

These are the conclusions drawn from a 
study of the cycles of general business and 
textile activity since the war, made by the 
Tubize-Chatillon Corp. 

Vv 


Insofar as it is possible to go by pre- 
cedent — and a precedent limited to the 
period from 1919 on—the findings seem 
to be logical. In fact they agree closely 
with opinions expressed by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, editor of the TExTILE Wor.Lp 
Analyst. Several times during the last two 
years, he has made the point that the textile 
industries show a two-year cycle. He has 
also made the point that the upturn in 
textile production this year has been limited 
by the fact that it is bucking the general 
trend of business. He certainly is in com- 
plete agreement with the conclusion that 
the next business peak will not be high. 

He points out, of course, the danger of 
pushing this reasoning into the future. 
Business cycles, he emphasizes, have a way 
of being different from one another. As an 
example, he cites the fact that there was 
no peak in general business in any of the 


years 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877, and not 
much of a recovery even in 1878. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Haney feels that the 
Tubize-Chatillon prediction is at least in 
accord with the precedent of last 11 years. 
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We have a tremendous respect for—and, 
in fact, envy of—the technique of econ- 
omists. We recognize the tremendous con- 
tribution they have made to the substitution 
of intelligent planning for blind action. 

Nevertheless we must admit that we have 
never become a completely ardent devotee 
of the business cycle—despite the fact that 
most of the charts flashed before our eyes 
seem to reflect fairly uniform combination 
of action and reaction over a long period. 

Our lack of profound worship is based 
upon our belief that cycles recur in a fairly 
constant manner, not because they are pre- 
ordained and necessary but because human 
inertia permits their recurrence. In the 
face of this inertia, admittedly the dom- 
inant trait of mankind, the relatively insig- 
nificant amount of initiative and original 
thought produced by each generation has 
little effect, and does not show on charts. 

Consequently, even though we are will- 
ing to admit that the Tubize-Chatillon pre- 
diction will probably prove to be a sound 
one, we still cling to the belief that a bull 
market in textile initiative might hasten and 
heighten the next peak. That is why we 
enjoy reading Dr. Haney’s articles because 
he rarely forecasts a probability, based 
upon statistical data, without indicating 
that something else might happen if textile 
manufacturers would only do so-and-so. 

Nevertheless, we are not enough of a 
Pollyanna to be yet ready to sell National 
Inertia Pfd. short. 








The Week 


in Textiles 


as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


Cloth Analysis 
Maximum settings for cloths in which 


ends exceed picks are analyzed and 
illustrated with actual experimental 
fabrics. ‘The article is by T. Wood- 


house and A. Brand. (page 22 
Ajax Employee Training Plan 

Ajax Hosiery Mills are operating a 
well thought out plan of employee train- 
ing. The plan was put into effect after 
a survey showed a high rate of labor 
turnover. Two years of trial have 
stamped a mark of approval on this 


plan. (page 32) 


Cotton 


“Old lronsides” Uses 12,000 Yd. 
The fact that nine weights of canvas 
have been used in outfitting “Old Iron- 
sides” with sails makes the revamping 
of old frigate a textile story. (page 21) 


Fair Trade Practices 
Representatives of buyers and sellers 


have put their heads together and 
drawn up a useful and much-needed 


declaration of sound trade practices for 
transactions in cotton gray goods be- 
tween mills and converters. (page 29) 


Roving Frame 

Complete overhauling of the roving 
frame is essential if highest productive 
efficiency is to be obtained. Instruc- 
tions for putting this equipment in first- 
class condition are detailed. ( page 30) 


Night Work Curtailment in South 
In 975% of the mills subscribing to 
the Cotton-Textile Institute’s plan for 
elimination of women and children from 
night work, the plan is in active opera- 
tion, according to statement authorized 
by the institute. Government figures 
on active spindles show curtailment of 
night work in the South. (page 34) 


Progress in Cotton-Wrapped Bales 


Progress is reported in the move to 
wrap cotton bales in cotton cloth, Many 
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mills are willing to pay for 7 lb. more 
cotton per bale to compensate for dif- 
ference in tare weight. (page 35) 


Typewriter Ribbons 

Little, if any, Island cotton is 
finding its way into typewriter ribbons. 
Regular Egyptian and Sakellaridis are 
used to a great extent. (page 44) 


Sea 


Raw Material Moves Downward 
Raw cotton reacted this week follow- 
ing news of Germany’s financial diffi- 
culties until pivotal months were back 
to within about 4c. of the year’s lows 
scored early in June. (page 50) 


Goods Quiet But Uncertain 

Cotton goods were quiet this week as 
the raw material weakened and inter- 
national problems checked the growth 
of confidence among buyers. Second- 
hand sellers broke prices in gray goods. 
First hands followed slowly. (page 53) 


; Wool 


Intersecting Gill Boxes 

Better knowledge of its advantages 
has increased the popularity of the in- 
tersecting gill box, and prominent 





American worsted mills spinning on the 
Bradford system have adopted its use, 
(page 26) 


Tape Condenser 

Announcement is made of a new tape 
condenser of the deep-groove type. kKe- 
finements in the machine and advan- 
tages of this type of condenser are out- 
lined. (page 42) 


Bottom Passed? 

Feeling very general in wool market 
that bottom has been passed. Sales, 
while not continuing active rate estab- 
lished two weeks ago, are satisfactory 
and prices are firm at levels 5 to 7% 
above lows. (page 51) 


Wool Market Confident 

Encouraging optimism is evident in 
wool as prices are firmly held and a 
certain amount of steady business con- 
tinues. Trading was quieter than for 
last two weeks, but confidence remains. 
(page 51) 


Yarns Are Firm 

Worsted yarns were firm this week 
reflecting strength in the raw material 
and steady interest among _ buyers. 
(page 51) 


Produce Staples—if You Must! 
Possibility of a surplus in wool goods 
next month due to heavy production 
causes observers to urge that mills, if 
they must operate at capacity, restrict 
production to oxfords and other staples. 


(page 53) 


Knitting 


Astrakhan Manufacture 

Specific details are supplied as to the 
cut of the backing wheel, the yarns to 
be used, and the width of the cylinder 
in knitting astrakhan. (page 44) 


Knitting Half Hose 

Causes for variation in length of half 
hose are outlined and remedies sug- 
gested. (page 45) 








The Textile Outlook 
M ERCHANTS turned their attention across the Atlantic early this week 


in an effort to analyse what ill effects, if amy, the banking crisis in 


Germany may have on American 


textile 


trade. Though the situation 


delays the return of confidence among buyers, the feeling is general that 


some workable plan will be forthcoming which will cushion the shock of 


Germany’s financial crash. 


Possibility 


that repercussions may cause 


trouble in unexpected places makes for caution until the outcome is seen 


more clearly. 


of textiles by the 


If the afflicted areas are restricted, the growing absorption 
American market due to bargain prices must before 


long result in a return of the activity seen at the close of June. . . . 
~ ; 


Cottons have become quieter in face of a raw material decline to within }c. 


of the season’s low point, and there is unwillingness to cut prices. Wool 


goods retain their excellent outlook for the immediate future, but expand- 


ing production endangers the longer future. 


to attract support. 


Knit goods are steady 
eS e 


Raw silk is too high relatively 
though buyers’ caution will 


continue to produce a market which is a series of spurts and _ set-backs. 
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Swim-suit Call Wanes 

Demand for bathing-suits which has 
given mills the longest, though not the 
most profitable, season, is on the decline, 
and manufacturers expect the season to 
end in ten days. (page 54) 


Mediums Versus Heavies 
Prolonged indifference by distributors 
to heavyweight underwear this year is 


ascribed to the growing call for medium- 


(page 54) 
What’s Ahead for Mesh Hosiery? 


\ lessening in demand for low-priced 


weight lines. 


mesh hosiery suggests that this may be 
only a seasonal vogue, and manufac- 
turers are urged to watch output; qual- 


ity lines face good winter. (page 54) 


Silk 


Barré-Effect in Crepe 

Streaks in canton crepe are shown to 
be due to uneven filling yarn, and the 
weaver is not to blame. (page 45) 


Silk Not Out of the Woods 

(he world statistical position of raw 
silk is improving but it is not good, says 
Dr. L. H. Haney in the TEXTILE 
Wortp Analyst. It is doubtful, he 
finds, whether silk can hold above $2.50, 
although at present new low prices 
seem improbable. (page 47) 
Silk Drops—But Not Enough 

\ 5c. drop in 20/22 prices failed to 
break the deadlock in raw silk; manu- 
facturers refuse to buy, because they 
expect a general recession. (page 52 


Spun Yarn Improves 
\Voolen and worsted mills are buying 
quantities of spun silk. Throwsters 
ire in mid-summer lull, with demand 
egligible. (page 52) 


Fabric Tone Stronger 
broadsilk tone is better, but weavers 


are hesitant about advancing prices. 
Pick-up in demand expected to bring 


general rise. (page 53) 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


July 6, 1931. 


My dear Mr. Woolf: 


I have noted that the 1950 medal of 
the Associated Business Papers has been 
awarded to the Textile \Wiorld for outstanding 


editorial service. 


This in itself is grati- 


tying, but even more so is the contribution 
which you have made thereby to promoting the 
soundness and efficient functioning of the 

textile industry, which is such am important 


factor in the nation's business. 


I should 


like to congratulate you on the recognition 
which has come’to your publication. 


Yours faithfully, 





Mr. Douglas G. Woolf, 
Editor, 
Textile World, 


Tenth Avenue at 36th St., 


New York, Ne Ye 


Rayon 


Linings Go Acetate! 

The current strong demand for cellu- 
lose acetate fabrics as quality linings 
for men’s wear, follows years of labora- 
tory and promotional work. (page 18) 


Twisting 
Methods of twisting together rayon 
and worsted yarns for use in full- 








The Business Outlook 


HIRLWINDS of worried. words from financial and political storm 


centers of Europe sweeping across front pages and swirling through 


world securities markets have obscured the slight signs of strengthening 


in basic business indicators in these self-sufficient States during the las: 


two w eeks. 


In face of frightening foreign financial news and the full force 


of summer slackness, our index has recovered from its slight slump at the 


end of June to a level in line with the average of the last six months. 


Concealed currents of deferred 


demand in 


consumer industries are un- 


doubtedly sustaining and stimulating domestic business despite foreign 


difficulties. 


Steadiness of domestic securities in the home market is another 


encouraging sign of resistance of American psychology to panic possibili- 


lies, and passing of the damn-fool stage of this depression. 


Record low 


wheat prices are largely a reflection of political factors interfering with 


normal market forces. 


iround June levels. 


moratorium minded and expansion is inevitable. 


Uncontrolled 


commodities continue to fluctuate 


When deflation drives debtors to default, creditors get 





The Business V eek. 
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fashioned hosiery knitting are discussed. 
The method of producing a_ ratine 
effect is outlined. (page 44) 


Between Two Fires 

Rayon producers are uncertain which 
policy to choose: they fear to increase 
output, as it might weaken their present 
favorable inventory position; and they 
fear they will lose business in fall unless 
they do! (page 52) 


Processing 


Vat Dyeing Control 

Accurate control of hydrosulfite vats 
is made possible by means of a simple 
test which discloses the total reducing 
power of the bath. (page 20) 


Printing-Machine Gear System 
Elimination of the handling of star 
gears, which have to be changed to suit 
the various sizes of printing rolls, has 
been made possible by new gearing for 
textile printing machines. (page 42) 


Uneven Shade in Dyed Fabric 
Streakiness is not always caused by 
uneven dyeing, but is often due to ir- 
regularity in the fabric itself. In a 
knitted fabric this may result from 
either uneven yarn or unequal tension 
during the knitting operation. (page 44) 
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Five Acetate 


Producers Watch 
Linings 


arket 


By John Black 


Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WorLbD 


HE sudden dramatic increase in demand for cellu- 

lose acetate yarn for the manufacture of high- 

quality linings, is one of the features of the year 
in the synthetic yarn industry. Although seemingly an 
overnight proposition, this development is the outcome 
of years of laboratory and promotional work by acetate 
producers. Steadily, month by month, lining manufac- 
turers were being won over to recognition of acetate’s 
possibilities and advantages, until finally the issue became 
one of getting into quality linings. During the last few 
weeks, several outstanding manufacturers including 
makers of men’s standard brand suits and standard brand 
linings, came out with advertising broadsides exploiting 
the fact that they were using acetate yarn for these 
fabrics. 

The Acetate Producers 


To gauge the true significance of the acetate lining 
vogue, and its prospects, we must review the current 
situation in acetate yarn production. There are now five 
companies in this field: Celanese Corp. of America, 
DuPont Rayon Co., Viscose Co., Tubize Chatillon Corp., 
and the Tennessee-Eastman Corp. All are companies of 
substantial resources. While their status as acetate yarn 
producers varies greatly—some are scarcely more than 
nominal entries as yet—all are accelerating their output 
rapidly, and the end of this year will find production 
well ahead of current figures. In the consumer’s mind, 
the Celanese Corp. comes outstandingly first, of course, 
having the asset of an established accepted name; 
DuPont and Tubize Chatillon also are making spirited 
drives to expand their acetate business. Simultaneous 
with the news that this yarn had won its way into men’s 
high quality suit linings, supplanting alpaca with more 


than one important garment house, came the formal 
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offering by the Viscose Co. of its first acetate yarn, 
‘“Seraceta.” 

The question arises: What are the potentialities of 
the linings market for acetate, and how much can pro- 
ducers rely on this outlet to consume their constantly in- 
creasing output? Managers of the acetate division of 
the chief companies are confident of a steady growth of 
acetate consumption in linings, and to a degree the situa- 
tion seems to justify such confidence. Demand by linings 
manufacturers for acetate yarn has gone ahead in big 
jumps since the beginning of the year. 


Market for Men’s Linings 


The linings market for acetate includes numerous 
divisions, many of which have not yet been touched. 
Men’s suits, of course, are a volume proposition, and 
this is a major outlet at present; but there are many 
others, notably men’s overcoats, women’s suits and coats, 
and hat and cap linings. The trend is decidedly toward 
the quality market, and producers hope soon to sell ace- 
tate extensively for men’s formal wear linings, such as 
tuxedos, etc. Some regard this as important, in view of 
the prestige such would carry, but other firms are less 
interested, due to the limited market. 

As regards future prospects let us quote one sales 
manager : 

“The future of acetate yarn in linings,” he says, “will 
depend on how the high-priced linings made of this yarn 
wear. These linings now are being tested by actual con- 
sumers who have bought good quality clothes lined with 
acetate fabrics, and the reaction of these customers will 
determine the outlook.” 

This is the first full season of quality linings made of 
acetate, and it is still too early to gauge consumer re- 
sponse. However, the producers feel strongly that these 
fabrics will give satisfaction, pointing out that they have 
been used in the medium-priced market for several years. 

Acetate is used in varying quantities in different lining 
constructions. Some producers contend that fabrics 
made of acetate and viscose yarns combined give the most 
satisfaction in wearability. Acetate warp and viscose 
filling is a popular mixture for fabrics used in the body 
of a garment. All-acetate is particularly good for sleeve 
linings, as it has a soft hand, permitting the arm to slip 
easily into the sleeve ; also it has great resistance to mois- 
ture, such as perspiration. Some favored synthetic 
fabrics used for linings are 3-leaf twill and 4-leaf twill; 
in the more expensive garments herringbone is popular ; 
stripe effects also are important. 

Despite the recent growth, acetate is far from having 
a monopoly of the linings market; other synthetics sell 
well in this field. All-viscose makes an attractive taffeta. 
at low price, and satins with rayon warp and cotton filling 
are another popular line. Fabrics having alpaca effects, 
and made with cotton warp and acetate filling, sell steadily 
to the medium-priced trade. 

However, in the better quality field, all-acetate is de- 
cidedly a leader; the standard grade linings now going 
into the higher-priced garments are made with acetate 
warp and viscose filling. 


A Challenge to Other Fibers 


\cetate’s popularity for linings presents a challeng: 
to both silk and alpaca. The cheaper grades of silk 
have been favored for linings for years, and this end 
of the silk fabric market now is feeling the new com 
petition. Alpaca had a particularly strong hold as ‘ 
lining fabric, due to its rugged and reliable wearing 
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ities; the attractive appearance of the better grades 
icetate lining, however, is cited by some as the reason 
the recent turn to the latter type by several manu fac- 

rers of men’s suits. 

Quick to see the importance of the trend, leading 


paca manufacturers are turning to the production of 


ctate linings. Acetate finds a stronger competitor in 
ica than in silk due partly to the long established 
utation of alpaca in this field, and partly to the fact 
t some grades of silk do not wear so well as the syn- 
tic. It is a striking commentary that the demand for 
icetate linings continues to grow, despite the fact 
t this fabric is more expensive than weighted silks. 
the manufacture of high grade acetate linings, 
ing is an important point. Yarn producers had difh- 
ty at that end for a time, but today the problem is 
ty well solved. Leading dyeing houses are able to 
et the most exacting demands of the men’s suit manu- 
turers, in providing linings that exactly match the 
fabrics. 
evelopment of the acetate market brings up a vital 
stion: What percentage of yarn content should de- 
mine the identity of a fabric? This question is par- 
larly pertinent at this time, as numerous lining manu- 
turers are exploiting the acetate linings vogue to pro- 
e great quantities of fabric at a low price, using the 
imum of standard brand acetate yarns but calling their 





fabrics by the names of these yarns. This question has 
been carefully studied by the Celanese Corp., and that 
company exercises vigilant watch over the use of its 
name. Celanese policy is to allow the term all-Celanese 
only for 100% fabrics; all other fabrics must specify 
“part Celanese.” 


A Future of Good Promise 


The immediate future of acetate, both in linings and 
elsewhere offers much promise. The yarn has had some 
difficulty in the circular knit field due to its high price, 
but of late a trade-up trend in this branch has stimulated 
acetate demand. Tricot and Milanese represent an im- 
portant market which is growing. Half-hose and under- 
wear both are expanding outlets, especially half-hose, for 
which market new low prices have been quoted on cer 
tain acetate numbers. Aceate’s position in satins and 
other dress goods fabrics is too well established to need 
reiteration here. 

It is in the quality field, however, that acetate’s real 
future lies. The distinctive beauty, the drapability, and 
the facility for color of acetate fabrics are already ac- 
cepted by an important part of the consuming public. 
Acetate yarn prices are steady; the leading producing 
companies are selling their full output, and they look 
for a continued active movement. 
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Simple Test Enables 
Accurate Control of 


Vat Dyeing 


Process 


T T 
12 6 eee 2 Oe 


By Justin Hausner 


N DYEING with vat dyestuffs it is 

important that the vat should always 

have a suitable content of hydrosulfite ; 
and in order to avoid precipitation of the 
dyestuff during the dyeing process it has 
been customary to use an excess of 
hydrosulfite. The obvious disadvantages 
of this procedure have given rise to the 
use of indanthrene yellow paper, and 
various titration methods which are in- 
tended to aid in controlling the conditions 
of the vat. It is recognized, however, that 
all of the tests proposed heretofore have 
serious drawbacks which their 
value to the dyer. 

Lack of a simple method, sufficiently 





lessen 


Apparatus for 
determining 
ranaas f . reducing 
accurate for practical purposes, caused 4 


ower of hy- 
the writer to work out a procedure which drosulfite ans 
indicates the total reducing value of the 

vat. That is, the new method ascertains not only the 
free hydrosulfite contained in the vat, but the total reduc- 
ing power of the leuco compound of the dye and the 
€Xcess hydrosulfite present in the bath. 

This procedure is based on the absorption of atmos- 
pheric oxygen by the hydrosulfite contained in the vat 
and the leuco compound of the dyestuff. The decrease 
in volume caused by absorption is determined by a water 
column and is the measure for the reducing value of the 
vat. Since the test shows the total reducing value of 
the bath, presence of other substances, such as caustic 
soda, sodium sulfite, and sodium sulfide, which absorb 
carbonic acid or oxygen, does not affect the result. If, 
however, the vat to be tested contains glucose, higher 
values will be obtained than when hydrosulfite alone is 
present, because the glucose slowly consumes oxygen 
during the test. The figures obtained in the case of 
glucose vats, however, give the dyer a basis of compari- 
son for determining the condition of the bath. 

The method is not suitable for use in testing vat 
printing pastes for the content of sulfoxylate-formalde- 
hyde (Rongalite), as formaldehyde-hydrosulfite com- 
pounds are oxidized too slowly by atmospheric oxygen. 

The apparatus employed in making the test is shown 
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in the accompanying illustration. It consists of two 
parts: a glass flask, the neck of which is surrounded hy 
a cork sheet to eliminate the effect of the heat of the 
hand; and a scale tube with petcock attached by 
fusion, to which is joined an ampul. The ampul has a 
very small hole below the widening of the ground part 
for equalizing the pressure; and a small tube runs from 
the petcock to the bottom of the ampul. 

A pipet with rubber sleeve is provided for drawing 
and cooling the sample and transferring it to the flask. 
The complete apparatus, known as the Vatometer, can 
be obtained from the Chemischen Fabrik Pyrgos, Rade- 
beul, Dresden, and from the Activin Corp., New York 

In making the test, a few drops of a foam agent are 
first placed in the flask, and then by means of the pipet 
10 c.c. of the dye vat is taken from the bath at a dis- 
tance of about 10 cm. below the surface of the liquid. 
Warm vats are cooled to room temperature by holding 
the pipet in running water. The volume is adjusted to 
the 10-c.c. mark after the cooling, and the sample is 
run into the flask, with the tip of the pipet touching the 
bottom of the flask in order to prevent the vat coming 
too much in contact with the air during the filling. The 
scale tube and ampul are inserted in the neck of the flask, 
and the apparatus, which is held with the left hand on 
the cork grip, is placed in a vessel containing water. At 
the same time, the petcock is opened with the right hand, 
and the scale tube is filled to the zero mark with water. 
The petcock is then closed, and the apparatus is shaken in 
the direction of the longitudinal axis, the forefinger 
being held on the petcock so that the scale tube and ampul 
will not be flung out of the flask during the shaking. 

During the shaking, the vat will be oxidized by the 
atmospheric oxygen contained in the flask, oxidation 
being accelerated greatly by the foam which forms dur- 
ing the shaking. Complete oxidation of the vat can be 
detected by the precipitation of the dyestuff or by the 
color turning point. When oxidation is complete the 
apparatus is held as above described in the vessel of 
water, the scale tube is again filled to the zero mark 
with water, and the petcock is opened. By means of the 
resulting vacuum, water will be sucked from the scale 
tube into the ampul, and the water column will suddenly 
remain stationary. The value corresponding to this 
point is read off on the scale and represents the total 
reducing value of the vat. 

The scale indicates grams of hydrosulfite per liter, and 
has a graduation up to 10 grams, each graduation line 
indicating a full gram. A subdivision of the scale is not 
provided, as this would not correspond to the accuracy 
of the method. In the case of vats of small reducing 
power, in which the error percentage would be too great 
with a 10-c.c. sample, a multiple, such as 30 or 50 c.c. 
is taken and the result obtained is divided by the corre- 
sponding factor; for example, 3 or 5. 

Although this determination of the reducing value 
of dye vats is a gas-analytic method, it is not necessary 
to correct the results for temperature and pressure, as the 
error occurring through not taking into account these 
factors falls within the accuracy limits of the method. 

The values found by this method are in many cases 
smaller than correspond to the quantity of hydrosulfite 
used for the preparation of a vat. This is due to the 
fact that the hydrosulfite used was not of full strength 
and that a part of its reducing power was used up by 
atmospheric oxygen dissolved in the water and by sur- 
face oxidation in preparing the vat. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to Dr. 
Feibelmann for assistance in working out this method. 
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/“Old Tronsides” 


AR 


| Gets New Sails 


AILS, sail-makers, sailors and sailing made the 
front page of many daily papers when the recon- 
bi structed frigate Constitution, “Old Ironsides,” put 
: from Boston early this month for an exhibition 
cruise. She put to sea in tow of a steam vessel, and 
& then the argument started as to whether she could be 
sailed, whether a sail-wise crew could be mustered and 
in fact whether she had sails at all—though pictures soon 
settled the last point. 
Interesting facts about the marine use of canvas which 
discussion brought out and the fact that a prominent 
tton goods house played an important part in dressing 
he masts of “Old Ironsides” are responsible for bringing 
is story into the columns of TEXTILE Wor tp. 
It will be recalled that the reconstruction of the 134- 
ir-old vessel was made possible by the donations of 
hool children the country over. Fabric for her sails, 
vever, was the donation of Wellington, Sears & Co., 


+ 








4 boston and New York, acting for the West Point (Ga. ) 
& \lig. Co., where the canvas was manufactured. Nine 
& litterent weights of canvas were used, totaling a little 
Pe, er 12,500 yards. The table given herewith, showing 


* the distribution of these various weights over the ship's 
of sails and the yardage of each used, is supplied 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
‘Sentiment for the earlier associations of our company 
mpted us to see that ‘Old Ironsides’ did not lack for 
‘said H. L. Bailey, president of Wellington, Sears 
), 
his company has been prominent in its field since 
vas founded as N. Boynton & Co., over 100 years 
in Boston, and it has expanded from this small begin- 
to comprise 18 associate companies with wide 
rsity of products. It is the impression of Wellington- 
rs executives that the Boynton company doubtless 
plied the canvas for the Constitution in its fighting 
s, though records which would confirm this have been 













lost in the passage of years. The position of the Boyn- 
ton company in its day makes the assumption logical. 

“Old Ironsides” has written some of the most color- 
ful chapters in American maritime annals. Launched 
Oct. 21, 1797, her first victories were made as flag- 
ship to the Mediterranean fleet during the blockade of 
Tripoli where she dealt a decisive blow to piracy. Dur- 
ing the war of 1812 she delivered a final blow to the 
sritish naval campaign when she defeated the frigate 
Guerriere. Before the war ended, she scored some 19 
additional victories. Following the war of 1812 she made 
a good-will tour, circumnavigating the globe in 495 days. 

Among the ports which are to be visited by this most 
famous ship in American maritime annals are: Bar 
Harbor and Portland, Me.; Providence and Newport, 
R. I.; New York; Newark, N. J.; Wilmington, Del.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Newport News, Norfolk, and York- 
town, Va., and others. 

“Old Ironsides” with her sails set is a spectacular 
reminder of the early days in the cotton industry. Today 
cotton sails the high seas on giant ocean liners instead 
of picturesque square riggers, and contrary to popular 
belief, far greater quantities are used than ever in the 
old days. The modern liner uses some 15,000 sq.yd. of 
duck for various purposes—deck coverings, awnings, life 
boats, equipment and flue covers, and the battleship up 
to 20,000 sq.yd., while the old sailing ship consumed an 
average of 12,000 sq.yd. for sails. 

Founded in the days of clipper ships, brigantines and 
sailing men-of-war, Wellington, Sears & Co. have seen 
more than a century of service in the marine field. Since 
then they have been purveyors of Oceanic duck for an 
increasing diversity of uses, including railroads and 
agriculture. In 1913 the company supplied the duck for 
the first two battleships built in the United States for 
the Argentine Republic—the Morino and the Rivadavia. 
The duck, which was used for life boat coverings and 
sails, deck coverings, awnings, windshields, etc., repre- 
sented the largest single order received up to that time. 
Both the Eleanor Bolling and the City of New York, 
flagship of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition were com- 
pletely equipped with Oceanic duck when they left on 
their 32,000-mile voyage to the Antarctic Circle. 

* 
of Yards of 22-In. Cotton Canvas Required 
in a Complete Suit of Sails for the 
U. S. Frigate Constitution 


Number 


Number or Weight of Canvas —~ 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Flying jib mn 140 32 
Jib 241 40 
Fore topgal't. stays’l 105 30 
Fore topmast stays’] 378 57 4 
Foresail 519 «114 
Fore topsail 550 189 ‘ 
Fore topgallant « ee EF Sec ; 
Fore royal s 176 
Fore trysail 408 74 
Mainsail 734 108 
Main topsail 753 187 ‘ 
Main topgallant } 295 106 
Main royal ; ; sd 171 
Main topmast stays'l oneal 304 30 
Maj topgallant stays’! , a 269 : 
Main royal stays’! ; ; 200 
Main trysail 257 34 ey 
Mizzen topsail 432 142 ‘ 
Mizzen topgallant ‘ - eee 142 53 
Mizzen royal. ore 98 
Mizzen topmast stays’! a ‘ > es 18 
Mizzen topgallant stays’! <A or cea 
Spanker ; 426 78 ‘ a ; 
Mizzen gaff tops’! 4 ; 7 308 37 
Fore studding sail ; ; ~ 54 
Fore topmast studding ome “ri 486 46 
Fore topgallant studding ; ; q , . 280 
Main studding sail 768 60 
Main topmast studding 704 860 
Main topgallant studding ai 394 


1812 2693 1024 287 730 363 3472 1930 200 


Grand total 12,511 yd 


Total number of yards 
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Maximum 


Settings 
for Cloths 
in Which Ends 


Exceed Picks 


By T. Woodhouse 
and A. Brand 


@ As the final step in their ingenious 
investigation into the fundamentals of 
cloth analysis and synthesis,* Messrs. 
Woodhouse and Brand have experi- 
mented with fabrics in which the warp 
ends per inch greatly exceed the filling 
picks per inch. In this concluding article 
they describe carefully an_ interesting 
method by which there may be inserted in 
a fabric a larger number of warp threads 
than is norma'ly possible. 


Ta subsequent period further ex- 
periments were carried out with a 
view to confirming the _results 

already obtained and at the same time 
to attempt to find the corresponding 
values for fabrics with approximately 
twice as many threads per inch as the 
number of picks per inch. The results 
of the later experiments are exhibited 
in Fig. 38, in which the bottom cloth 7, 
made from 4/4-lb.-per-spyndle yarn 
(equivalent to 16-lb.-per-spyndle single 
yarn) contains 30 threads per inch of 
warp and 13 picks per inch of filling 

a little more than was obtained in the 
case of the 15-porter cloth in Fig. 37 


*Early articles covering this investigation 
were summarized on page 38 of the March 
issue of TEXTILE Wor_p. 
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Fig. 38. 
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(TexTILE Worvp, March 28, page 41). 
As in the case of the 11-, 12-, 13-, and 
14-porter cloths illustrated in Fig. 37, tle 
cloth width of the pattern T in Fig. 38 
is approximately equal to the width of 
the warp in the reed (see Table XV). 


Fabric Differences 


After the maximum three-layer fabric 
T, Fig. 38, had been woven as above 
described, two threads were dropped 
from each dent or split of the reed, thus 
reducing the number of threads per inch 
to 15. This reduction is shown by the 
warp threads opposite U, Fig. 38. Cloth 
V, Fig. 38, is a well-made plain cloth 
of nearly maximum structure and con- 
tains 15 threads per inch and 17 picks per 
inch. 

On the completion of pattern V, Fig. 
38, one-half of the threads that were dis- 
carded at U were re-entered in the reed 
to form a third cloth W, containing 224 
threads per inch, 3 threads per dent, and 
15 picks per inch. The fabric W is a 
heavy plain cloth, but is obviously not so 
heavy as the fabric T, although it con- 
tains 2 picks per inch more than the lat- 
ter fabric. 

Finally, two threads i neach dent of 
the reed were cut out so as to reduce 
the number of threads in the reed to one 
in each dent; i.e., 74 threads per inch. 
This reduction is indicated by the fringe 
at X, Fig. 38. In the attempt to produce 
a three-layer fabric with maximum filling, 
as at Y, Fig. 38, the filling was found to 
be too stiff for the hand loom in which 
the experimental fabrics were being 
woven, and it will be seen that the cloth 
Y has only 18 picks per inch. 


Shrinkage Interesting 


Apart from the efforts made to throw 
light upon the practical production of 
maximum cloths, the examples illustrated 
in Fig. 38 are interesting from the point 
of view of the shrinkage that takes place 
in different structures from reed width 
to cloth width. This will be seen from 
the particulars collected and recorded in 
Table XV, which contains the chief weav- 
ing particulars of the four fabrics in 
question. 


Procedure Followed 


Secause of the large number of threads 
per inch in the fabric at the beginning 
of the experiments illustrated in Fig. 38, 
it was naturally essential that four har- 
nesses should be utilized. When plain 
cloth is woven with four harnesses, the 
draft almost invariably employed is that 
known in many districts as the “skip- 
shaft” draft, two repeats of which appear 
in Fig. 39. The short, thick vertical lines 
represent the wires of the reed. The 
brackets at the right-hand side indicate 
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Two repeats of 
fourth threads dropped 


skip draft 
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Fig. Drafts for Fig. 38 


that the front two harnesses are tied to- 
vether to work as one, and that the back 
two harnesses are similarly dealt with. 
With this arrangement of drafting, 
there are a few different ways in which 
two threads may be dropped from each 
dent of the reed, as was done between 
cloths T and V in Fig. 38; and three of 
these ways are shown in Figs. 40, 41, 
and 42. The solid black circles repre- 
ent threads drawn in the harnesses and 
reed, whereas the open circles represent 
the threads that have been discarded. 
One defect of the adoption of either 
{ the two methods illustrated in Figs. 
‘0 and 41 is that, after half the threads 
ave been withdrawn from their heddles, 
| those retained in use are found to be 
assed through the heddles of two of the 
irnesses only. Nevertheless, this defect 
uld prove negligible in practice. The 
ief defect of these two methods— 
vs. 40 and 41—is their impracticability 
r the purposes of the experiment. 
lo fulfill all conditions, the dropping 
two threads from each dent of the 
4 cd has to be performed as indicated 
- Fig. 42. The full scheme for the 
B ur fabrics appearing in Fig. 38 is illus- 
& ated in Fig. 43, where the diagrams of 
4 e drafts are lettered to correspond to 
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Fig. 41. Second and 


Fig. 42. 
third threads dropped 


The preferred method 
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Fig. 46. Broken twill 
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47. Same result as Fig. 45 


the fabrics which the respective drafts 
are utilized to produce. 


Experiments With Cotton 


A series of experiments similar to 
those exhibited in Fig. 38 was made in 
the same loom, but with cotton yarns in 
place of the jute yarns, and the examples 
woven in this case are illustrated in Fig. 
44. The yarn used was 3/24s cotton. 
According to the results found by con- 
sidering the equivalent counts of cotton 
and jute, as well as the conditional 
densities of the yarns, the following for- 
mula was deduced for cotton yarn: 

a 

32 Ve 
where d represents the working diameter 
of the yarn, and c represents the count. 
Hence, considering the 3/24s cotton as 
being equivalent to 8s single cotton, 88 
working diameter of the yarn used 1 

1 1 ] 


——=_ > ———— Fr, Say, — 
90 


= 


— in. 
32V8 90.496 


The reciprocal of 1/90 is 90. There- 
fore a warp was made with 90 threads 
per inch of the 3/24s cotton, 6 in. wide 
in the reed 224 dents per inch, with four 
threads in each dent. The first cloth 
woven from this warp is shown at P, 


Fig. 


woven experimentally 


44. Cotton fabrics 
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Fig. 48. Harnesses grouped 

Fig. 44, and has 40 picks per inch. Under conditions 
noted later, it would probably be possible to insert 45 
picks per inch, and so obtain a cloth in which the ratio 
of threads per inch to picks per inch is 2 to 1. 

The remainder of the experiments then proceeded on 
lines parallel to those explained with reference to jute 
yarns in Fig. 38: On the completion of sample ?, two 
threads from each dent were cut out, and a two-layer 
plain cloth woven at Q. This cloth has therefore 45 
threads per inch and will be found to have 43 picks per 
inch. According to the formula deduced in a former 
section, if the working diameter of the yarn is 1/90 in., 
the number of threads and picks per inch should be as 
follows : 

Reciprocal of working diameter _ 9% 
? ) 


~ ~ 


a as ; 
= 45 threads and picks per inch. 


This cloth therefore approaches the theoretical conditions 
very closely. 

One-half of the threads dropped between samples P 
and Q were then re-entered into the reed so as to produce 
sample R with three threads per dent and 674 threads 
per inch. Sample FR is naturally a heavier fabric than 
sample Q. On the completion of pattern FR the set of 
the warp was reduced to one thread per dent and 224 
threads per inch; and sample S was woven. During 
the production of this sample, it was found impossible 
to keep the selvage threads intact, even though only 
44 picks were inserted per inch. To prevent the selvage 
threads from breaking so often, a strong catch-band was 
placed at each side of the warp about 1 in. distant from 
each selvage. This procedure enabled a further fabric 
to be woven, and resulted in the production of sample 
Z, which has 224 threads per inch and 80 picks per inch. 

The last-mentioned fabric thus approaches the condi- 
tion in which the number of picks per inch is equal to 
the reciprocal of the working diameter of the yarn. It 
is likely that under more favorable conditions, and with 
special weaving arrangements, it would be possible to 
introduce 90 picks per inch in a warp containing 224 
threads per inch, and so obtain a maximum filling three- 
layer fabric, somewhat similar to fabric P, Fig. 44, so 
far as the two outer faces of the fabric are concerned. 
It will be noticed, however, that it is easier to introduce 
a number of threads equal to the reciprocal of the diam- 
eter of the yarn into a maximum three-layer warp-faced 
fabric than it is into a maximum three-layer filling-faced 
fabric, even when the number of threads per inch in the 





latter is much less than the number represented by half 
the reciprocal of the working diameter of yarn. This 
fact is emphasized in regard to the jute fabric Y, Table 
XV, as well as to the fabrics S and Z in Fig. 44. Table 
XVI gives full particulars of the five fabrics in Fig. 44. 

Another object lesson in the shrinkage of fabrics is 
demonstrated in the above table as compared with that 
in Table XV. In the latter case, the maximum three- 
layer warp-faced jute fabric T has a cloth width very 
approximately equal to the reed width. The shrinkage 
measured is only 0.02 in. or, say, 0.31% of the reed 
width. In the present case, the corresponding cotton 
fabric P shrinks from 6 in. to 5.69 in., or 0.31 in., which 
is 5.17% of the original reed width. 

It was decided to weave a three-layer warp-faced plain 
fabric in a power loom fitted up for the weaving of the 
common or serge twill, two-up-two-down. It will be 
apparent why this particular method was adopted for 


i234 
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Regroupmg for comparison 


a 


Fig. 49. 


purposes of the experiment in preference to more 
orthodox methods employing two or four harnesses and 
a plain-weave shedding cam with two blades. 

When four harnesses are used with the so-called “skip- 
shaft” draft of 1, 3, 2, 4, Fig. 39, this draft is suitable 
for the weaving of both plain and twill fabrics. It per- 
mits the use of a simple top-roller arrangement, which, in 
conjunction with negative shedding cams, enables a 
firmly-woven cloth to be produced. 

When the straight draft (1, 2, 3, 4) is employed, as 
indicated at .4, Fig. 45, in conjunction with the weaving 
or cam plan B in the same figure, the cloth produced 
shows a straight right-hand twill as diagrammatically 
demonstrated by the unit weave C. If the same weaving 
plan B is used with the skip-shaft draft D (see Fig. 46), 
the cloth produced shows the four-thread broken twill 
or crepe weave, one unit of which is given at E. Again, 
if the skip-shaft draft D is maintained, and the weaving 
plan altered to F, Fig. 47, the cloth becomes similar to 
C, Fig. 45; 1.e., a straight twill to right. 

Now, if draft D is again employed, but this time har- 
nesses one and two are tied together to act as one, and 
harnesses three and four are also tied together to act as 
another single harness, the arrangement would be as 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 48, and the effective or 
resultant draft G is obviously that suitable for plain 
cloth. Hence, if the cam plan H is used in conjunction 
with the modified draft G, plain cloth will result as 
shown at J. Because four harnesses are employed in 





Table XV 


ch 
er Inch in Cloth 
Threads 
Width 


Number of Double 


ce = 22 zf #¢ 2 42 ge Bi : 
= 2. fe = ze“ S& EF ge ée 
S$ 68 G&S EE Bé ES es 5 ee oS 
T 73 4 30 30.094 «13° «188:«= 46.406 38 
W 73 3 22: 23.463 +15 4141 4 640 6.18 
V 7} 2 15 18 048 =17 94 4 640 5.43 
Y 73 | 7} 9073 18 47 4 640 5.56 
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Table XVI 
co 6 86 36 8 386 6 af &, &. 
oS oo CO as ae oS = et. 20 
Eo; Be & & cL S. 86 ¢B $5 OCS 
a5 Aé FE 6a Ba As BS 25 aye} 
P 22} 4 90 94.903 40 540 6 5.69 
O 22} 2 45 52.023 43 270 6 5.19 
R 223 3 673 74.449 40 405 6 5.44 
S 223 | 223 28.067 44 135 6 4.81 
Z 22} | 22} 26316 80 135 6 5.13 























Fig. 51. 


two separate pairs, the heddle eyes (if knitted ones) 
will occupy altogether eight different planes. 

\s a last step in the argument, suppose that the cam 
Jan FP, Fig. 47, be used in conjunction with the straight 
draft A, Fig. 45. The cloth produced will evidently be 
identical with E, Fig. 46. These three items are repro- 
duced in Fig. 49 for comparison with the foregoing. 
In weave E, Fig. 49, it is easily ascertained by inspection 
that if by any method no filling is inserted on picks a 
and c, the remaining two picks b and d would produce 
plain cloth—see the right-hand diagram in Fig. 50. In 
order to effect this in practice on an ordinary overpick 
loom, it is necessary to have the points of the two picking 
cams set to point in the same direction. There is there- 
fore an effective pick and a blank pick from each side 
of the loom alternately and in succession. 

This method of weaving plain cloth is often used in 
the production of the very heaviest types of plain jute 
carpeting. At first sight, the method appears to have one 
very obvious defect; namely, that the effective speed of 
the loom is exactly halved, since filling is inserted only 
on alternate movements of the picking arms. Curiously 
enough, however, it is quite usual to get a higher produc- 
tion. Moreover, the quality of the cloth produced by 





fi: 1. 50. 


To complete the explanation 


the special method is invariably better than that woven 
in the ordinary plain loom, partly because of the double 
beat-up which is given to each pick of filling, and partly 
because of an advantage obtained in changing sheds. 
\When plain cloth is woven in the normal manner, all 
the warp threads change positions simultaneously, and 
one-half of these threads crosses the other half approxi- 
mately in the center of the full shed. This procedure 
naturally incurs a maximum amount of friction in shed- 
ding. In the production of very heavy plain cloths, it is 
next to impossible to obtain a clean free shed when all 
the warp threads cross at the same time; and the chief 


Table XVII 


nch in Cloth 


neh in Reed 





reads 





r Dent 


Threads 


M 12 4 29.95 29.99 15.42 15.40 13 
N 14 4 30.27 30.02 13.21 13, 32 12 
15 4 32. 43 31.94 12. 33 E222 11 
16 4 34.59 34.03 11. 56 11.75 10 







Woven on power loom 








reason for the adoption of the 
double-beat method is to elimi- 
nate the necessity for the warp 
threads changing positions 
simultaneously, as well as to 
secure the advantage of two 
beats to each pick of filling. 

To explain matters a little further, it may be assumed 
that the shuttle is picked across the loom, as above 
described, on the pick b of the four-pick cam plan in 
Fig. 50. During the next revolution of the crankshaft, 
the shedding cam moves into position for the pick c, but 
no filling is inserted because the two pickers remain idle, 
and the reed beats up the filling inserted on pick b for a 
second time. Further, the movement of the shedding 
cam from the position for pick b to that for pick c 
involves the movement of only half the warp threads; 
viz., those controlled by harnesses 1 and 2. Hence, there 
is more space for the threads to pass each other than 
there would be if the threads on harnesses 3 and 4 were 
also changing at the same time. 

During the following revolution of the crankshaft, the 
two picking points again act on the pickers and the shuttle 
travels back on pick d, Fig. 50, thus completing the plain 
weave. Pick a then follows, and this is a blank pick so 
far as the filling is concerned; but the reed beats up 
pick d for a second time, and half the warp threads 
change positions as before. 

Four samples of cloth were woven in the power loom 
as thus arranged. These are illustrated in Fig. 51, and 
full particulars are appended in Table XVII. 

Reference to the Table X VII and comparison with the 
previous corresponding table show that in the 12- and 
14-porter fabrics 12 and 11 picks per inch were obtained 
respectively in the hand-loom-woven samples, and 13 and 
12 picks per inch in the corresponding power-loom- 
woven fabrics. It was thus possible, by employing the 
special weaving methods above described, to introduce 
an extra pick per inch in each case. 


Fig. 52. 
warp setting 


Maximum 


More Threads per Inch 


It has been previously stated in these articles that the 
number of threads per inch in a maximum warp-faced 
plain cloth is equal to the reciprocal of the yarn diam- 
eter. When the above-described special method of weav- 
ing is employed, however, at least 7% more threads per 
inch can be introduced, while there is actually 14% more 
in pattern P, Fig. 49, although in the latter case, it was 
found possible to insert only 10 picks per inch. It is 
evident, therefore, that when a maximum number of 
picks per inch is not an essential, the setting of the warp 
may be increased to 1.143 times the reciprocal of the 
diameter of the yarn. It is not stated absolutely that 
this number represents the true maximum, but the 16- 
porter cloth shown in Fig. 52 illustrates quite clearly that 
it would be extremely difficult to insert any more. The 
lower part of the fabric in (continued on page 59) 
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Use of 


Intersecting 


Gill Box 


Advantageous 


in Bradford System 


By John C. Lowe 


@ “Invented in 1885, the intersecting gill box is not 
valued or used so extensively as it should be, due to a 
wrong conception of what constitutes a well-gilled end,” 
writes the author of the accompanying article. Growing 
recognition of its advantages, however, is increasing its 
popularity; and several installations have recently been 
made by prominent American worsted mills spinning on 
the Bradford system. 


N the manufacture of worsted yarns, the presence of 

short fibers at all stages and their efficient control 

present a problem of major importance. The per- 
centage of short fibers below a certain length determines 
the minimum noil possible. The actual percentage of noil, 
however, is dependent upon the preparation of the wool 
previous to combing; that is, independent of careful 
settings at the comb, the noil may be excessive. After 
combing, the production and the maintenance of an 
intimate mixture of long and short fibers determine the 
evenness of the yarn. For combing, the ideal condition 
is reached when all fibers are straight and parallel. The 
closer we get to this ideal, the greater will be the tear 
from the comb. 

Objects of Gilling 


Naturally, gill boxes play an important part, for they 
are used both in the French and the English systems be- 
fore and after combing, and also on the initial operations 
in worsted drawing. The objects in each case are the 
same: namely, (1) the straightening of the fibers, (2) 
blending, and (3) evenness by use of doublings. These 
objects are attained by the use of back rolls and front 
rolls between which the fallers, suitably located, operate. 
The back the entrance of the stock—the 
feeding and also resist the action of the fallers. 

The fallers 


rolls control 


steel bars carrving pins projecting ver- 
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tically—pierce the wool slivers and carry them slowly 
along to the front rolls. The surface movement of the 
fallers may equal or exceed sightly the surface speed of 
the back roll. The length and the size of the pin, the 
number of pins per inch, the set-over, and the total num- 
ber of fallers in action are all controlled by quality, 
length, volume, and condition of the wool being gilled. 
The front rolls move more rapidly—at greater surface 
speed—than the fallers and draw the fibers quickly 
through the pins. The fibers so drawn are straightened. 
This is a very elementary description and explanation of 
what a gill box is, and what its functions are. 

Practically all men will agree so far with the state- 
ments made, but when a discussion is held regarding 
gill-box construction, the dimensions of rolls, the details 
of pinning, and last, but most important, the drafts both 
back and front, differences of opinion become evident. 
These differences would not exist if the theory of gilling 
were thoroughly understood. 

In every gill box it is impossible to obtain individual 
treatment of the fibers. The pins divide them into 
groups. The volume of fibers in each group must be 
great enough to cause compression and to retain those 
fibers which are not yet being drafted, but must not be 
sufficient to prevent the fibers being drafted from moving 
readily through the pins without danger of breakage. 
The pins must always be strong enough to withstand 
necessary strains. This explains why the first gilling 
processes, which handle large volumes of entangled fibers, 
use longer, stronger, and fewer pins per inch than the 
final gilling operation, where resistances are less. 





Resembles Combing 


What takes place in the drafting zone of a gill box 
can best be proved by an analogy drawn from the comb- 
ing process. All types of combs use pin control to sepa- 
rate the noil from the top. 

In the Lister comb, a gill box with specially designed 
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‘ fallers feeds the slivers to a nip. 


) retained, then released as the faller drops. 


A faller is removed for 
each nip. The nip grips the end of the slivers and de- 
taches a fringe, drawing it through the pins of the fallers. 


S Thus combing is done by the fallers. The portion gripped 


by the nip is uncombed and contains short fibers, first 
As the nip 
reaches the- limit of its forward movement, the carrier- 


' comb removes the detached fringe from the nip and 


lashes it over the large circle. The fringe, following one 
another rapidly, are pressed down between the pins. 
Later, as the circle revolves, a pair of rolls nip the longer 
fibers and draw them away from the circle. The pins 
retain the short fibers and impurities. Thus, noil is sepa- 
rated from the top. 

The Noble comb accomplishes the same result in a 
different way. In this case, also, the noil is separated by 
means of the small circle and the drawing-off rolls. 

In the French comb, the wool lap is held by a nip, while 
the free length projecting is penetrated by 18 rows of 
pins, which are carried on a revolving cylinder and which 
thoroughly nemove the noil. After noil removal, the nip 
opens, 1S raised, and, as a pair of rolls grip the end of 
the lap, a comb carrying one row of pins is lowered into 
the part of the lap already combed. The detaching rolls 
draw the fibers through the pins of the top comb, which 
prevents any noil from passing through. 

Thus, in all combs the noil is either restrained or re- 
moved by means of pins while rolls detach the top. 


Mixture Disturbed 


In a gill box there is pin control, and rolls are used to 
draw the fibers through the pins. This in itself is similar 
to the combing action; for while the longer fibers are 
being gilled, short fibers are retained by the fallers. Thus 
the intimate mixture of long and short fibers is always 
disturbed and the grouping of short fibers cannot be 
avoided except when a certain condition exists. 

\Vhen the grouping is prominent, due to causes which 
will be explained later, “faller bars” result. Unevenness 
caused by overdrafting is basically due to the movement 
of the long fibers for too great a distance between the 
dropping of each faller. 

it may then be stated as an axiom that, regardless of 
the type of gill box used, there is a tendency to group 
short fibers. 

he factors controlling the maximum or the minimum 
amount of grouping are: (1) condition of the stock, (2) 
amount of short fiber present, (3) draft used, (4) 
liniensions of rolls and fallers, and (5) type of box. A 
ussion here of the theory of gilling will explain why 
factors are important. 

the diagram the relative positions of fallers and 
t rolls are illustrated. The distances A and B are 
ibles, but substitution of dimensions later will assist 
| understanding why certain gill boxes are necessary 
short wools. 

1e faller nearest the front roll gives only intermittent 
rol. Due to its removal, control immediately moves 
e next faller, to which we refer as the second faller. 
oon as a faller drops, all short fibers controlled by it 
eft supported by the longer fibers, ready to respond 
e drafting action or the resistance of fibers held by 
iallers which are not yet subject to drafting action. 
U.- to the tapered volume of fibers in the drafting zone, 
drafting action is the greater force; thus, the short 

s are moved forward. The greater the distance be- 

‘n the nip of the front rolls and the first row of pins 

ie second faller, the greater is the number of short 





Courtesy of Atkinson, Haserick é& Co 


Faller head of intersecting gill 


fibers liberated for each faller lowered. This distance 
may be called “the uncontrolled distance” existing in the 
drafting zone (see A and B in the diagrams). It is deter- 
mined by (1) diameter of bottom front roll, (2) thick- 
ness of apron, (3) clearance between apron and faller, 
(4) pitch of screw (distance between adjacent fallers), 
(5) distance from edge of faller blade to center of first 
row of pins, and (6) alternating action of fallers in 
intersecting gill box only. 

If all the dimensions 1 to 5 inclusive are reduced, the 
“uncontrolled distance” will be lessened, more fibers will 
be actually gilled, and the grouping of short fibers will be 
minimized. 

What this “uncontrolled distance” is, can best be 
illustrated by a comparison between an ordinary and an 
intersecting gill box, as presented in the accompanying 
table. 

DIMENSIONS OF ORDINARY AND INTERSECTING 
GILL BOXES (MILLIMETERS) 


Improved 


Ordinary Ordinary  Intersecting Gill Box ©.P.S 
Value Gill Box Gill Box Gill Box 
\ B 
Radius of roll + 25.4 16.0 2 16.0 9.0 
4 arc of contact.. 10.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 _ 
Apron thickness. { 4.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 Sea 
Clearance : + 3.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Pitch...... : + 11.2 7.2 =4.0 $=3.0 ‘F=6.0 
Faller edge to 
center of pin - 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
Uncontrolled { Millimeters 36.6 43:5 16.7 19.0 17.0 
distance | Inches 1.44 1.00 0. 66 0.75 0.67 


The importance of the “uncontrolled distance” may be 
emphasized by stating that, during the development of 
the intersecting gill box, one maker claimed that his box 
shortened the “uncontrolled distance” by 1 mm. (1/25 
in.). Analysis of a short, fine, B. A. wool would prove 
that 1/25 in. is important when gilling. 

The intersecting gill box is the best example of the 
application of sound theory to gilling. It has smaller- 
diameter front rolls, thinner aprons, close setting of roll 
to faller, thinner fallers, one row of pins, and alternating 
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sets of fallers. All these modifications have been made 
with one object; that is, to gill as near 100% of the 
fibers as is possible. 

Invented in 1885, the intersecting gill box is not valued 
or used so extensively as it should be, due entirely to a 
wrong conception of what constitutes a well-gilled end. 
Not only must the end be even and the fibers well 
straightened, but there must be an intimate mixture of 
long and short fibers especially after the comb. If a top 
is overdrafted on the gill boxes, no amount of drawing 
afterwards can make the yarn as even or smooth as it 
would have been. Previous to the combing, most mills 
have realized the importance of the use of intersecting 
gill boxes for all wools 56s and finer, because the noilage 
has been reduced 14% to 34%. 

Mr. Gegauff of France fifteen years ago made the 
following statement: “Wool ordinarily noiling 10% on 
the comb would noil 16% if taken direct to the comb 
from the card. The fibers must be made more parallel 
in order to offer less resistance to the pins of the comb. 
Three passages of gills are sufficient, drafts 7.5 x 7.5 
x 7.5 = 422. If the total draft is less than 400 before 
the comb, there will result an undue percentage of noil 
on the comb. There is no object in increasing the num- 
ber of operations and lowering the draft.” 

Yet two gillings are considered sufficient to prepare 
a fine stock for the Noble comb. A total draft from 
25 to 36 is considered ample when ordinary gill boxes 
are used. 

If noil is reduced through the use of intersecting gill 
boxes, then the top must contain more short fiber, and 
it is necessary that such top should be properly handled 
after combing. However, most mills use ordinary gill 
boxes with front rolls of 2-in. diameter and screws of 
$- or ;‘g-in. pitch on the finisher gills. 

These tops are given similar treatment in the drawing. 
In many cases, the drafts are excessive for the stock on 
such gill boxes. 


Low Draft Desirable 


Theorizing and generalizing do not help or convince 
skeptics. - Facts, however, are always listened to or read. 
A manufacturer in the Bradford district, Yorkshire, 
England, visited the mill of a friend. He asked what 
drafts were used on the gills for Botany wools. He was 
told that it was six, and he suggested that a draft of 
five be tried. After he had left, the overseer of the 
drawing was informed of the suggestion regarding a 
change in the draft, and he ridiculed the idea. Then the 
owner was shown the end from the two-spindle gill box, 
‘As pretty an end as one could wish for,” the overseer 
said. The friend, however, inquired again; and, upon 
being told what the overseer’s opinion was, he again in- 
sisted that a change in the gill-box drafts would be bene- 
ficial and asked the owner if he would not insist upon a 
trial in order that he might be convinced by the results. 
The owner agreed and the test was made on one set. The 
improvement in the evenness and appearance of the yarn, 
and eventually in the difference in the fabric, surprised 
the manufacturer and convinced the overseer that a 
lower draft was better. 

Samuel Kershaw said in “Textiles,” June, 1923, 
“Draft has its effect on evenness, and each operation is 
capable of disturbing the evenness of the slubbing if 
drafts are excessive. Gill box drafts should be kept low 
and should be under the average draft of the drawing 
set. For Botany wool 5 should be the maximum draft 
imposed; for 56/58s quality, 54; for 46/50s quality 
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carded, 6; for longer wools, 7.” Of course he referred 
to ordinary gill boxes. 

In the attainment of evenness in worsted yarns, 
proper drafting is more vital than numerous doublings, 
especially on the gill boxes. Our experience has con- 
firmed the opinion held by several worsted yarn men 
that, if the end from the two-spindle gill box is even 
and contains an intimate mixture of long and short fibers, 
the open drawing box, due to twist control, will main- 
tain this evenness and intimate mixture. However, it 
cannot correct the evil effects of overdrafting in gill 
boxes. Back draft is important. Always use as little as 
possible—practically none for fine wools. 


Improvements Possible 


If every man in charge of top making and worsted 
drawing really understood the theory of gilling, all high 
drafts on fine wools would be abolished after the comb, 
with a marked improvement in the yarn, less spinning 
waste, and a higher yield. The outcome would be that, 
before the comb, drafts would be increased to obtain 
increased straightness and minimum noil. After the 
comb, intersecting gill boxes or improved ordinary gill 
boxes would be used. This course would also be adopted 
in the drawing. 

In worsted drawing, gilling is the vital process for the 
fine wools. Consequently, after the comb the “uncon- 
trolled distance” in any gill box should not be greater 
than the shortest fibers in the top. Some mills, in order 
to cheapen the yarn costs, blend short French-combed 
top with the Noble-combed top, and then attempt to gil 
this on ordinary gills with 2-in. rolls using a draft of 
54 or 6; and they wonder why slubs, uneven yarn, and 
poorer spin are prevalent. A fine top, given one gilling 
with suitable drafts on an intersecting gill box, looks 
better than after it has received two gillings on an 
ordinary gill box. 

It is hoped that this article fully explains the real 
object in using gill boxes before the comb, and also shows 
that the “uncontrolled distance” and the total draft are 
each vital factors. The mill using intersecting gill boxes 
will find that a reduction in noil accompanies an increase 
in draft up to a total draft of 400. After the comb the 
use of gill boxes with a much reduced “uncontrolled dis- 
tance” and avoidance of excessive drafts will increase the 
evenness and the strength of the yarn. 

The intelligent use of improved gill boxes with a 
minimum “uncontrolled distance’’ offers a wide field for 
experiment with a view to reducing the number of opera- 
tions necessary, or considered necessary, to produce a 
satisfactory yarn. Many mills have made great progress 
in this respect. In one mill we understand that a roving 
suitable for 1/24s of 4 blood is being made in four 
operations. If intersecting gills are used exclusively, 
limit spins can be processed using three to five less opera- 
tions from Noble-comb sliver to yarn. 

If worsted yarn manufacturers who are not yet con 
vinced that the theories expounded are practical will only 
make the experiments regarding drafts and “uncontrolled 
distance,” results will speak for themselves. 

In conclusion we make two suggestions: (1) Measure 
the “‘uncontrolled distance” on all fine gill boxes from 
nip of front roll to second faller. (2) Lay out every lot 
of fine top on velvet board and ascertain by measurement 
and weighing what percentage of fibers in the top is not 
controlled during gilling. Very few men have done this 
The result is astonishing, revealing at once the percent- 
age of fibers not gilled or controlled. 
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Fair ‘Trade 
Practices 


for Transactions 
Between Mills 


and Converters 


OMMITTEES representing the Textile Con- 

verters’ Association and the Association of Cotton 

Textile Merchants of New York have drawn up, 
as reported recently in TexTILE Wor pb, a declaration 
of sound trade practices for transactions in cotton gray 
goods between mills and converters. An abstract of this 
declaration follows: 


Definitions 


Classification of Fabrics. These definitions apply only to 
gray cotton cloths generally used by the converting trade— 
tabrics made entirely of cotton or mixtures where cotton is 
the predominant fiber. 

Specifying Quantity. The use of phrases such as “‘pieces 
Os ee oe yards woven double as far as practicable” 
should be ‘Gecatiittied, and all orders should specify the 
quantity in yards. 

Length of Cuts. Double cuts are to be lengths of 80 yd. 

over, and should average about 110 to 120 yd. to the 
shipment. Single cuts are to run from 40 yd. as a minimum 
to 79} yd., averaging between 55 and 60 yd. to the shipment. 
No cuts under 40 yd. are to be considered applicable on 
contract. No “two-part pieces” or “spliced pieces” are to be 
‘onsidered applicable on contract. 

Packing. Single and double cuts are to be packed in sep- 

ite bales. This does not apply where a shipment is less 
han eight bales. 

Percentage of Single and Double Cuts. For the purpose 

i defining the percentage of single and double cuts allow- 

ble on contracts, gray cotton fabrics are divided into three 

roups as follows: 

Group A: Drills, four-leaf twills, sheetings, print cloths, 

jama checks, and osnaburgs. Group B: Pocketing twills, 

thing twills, sateens (both warp and filling), jeans, carded 
adcloths, print-cloth fancies up to and including eight 
rness. Group C: Print-cloth fancies above eight har- 

;s, combed broadcloths, all fine goods and fine fancies. 

‘t is assumed that Group C will include all kinds of gray 

«ls not covered by the other two groups. ) 

lor fabrics in Group A at least 85% of the yardage is to 

in double cuts, and not more than 15% in single cuts. 

r fabrics in Group B at least 80% of the yardage is to be 

double cuts, and not more than 20% in single cuts. A 
lerance of 24% is to be allowed from the above per- 
ntages. The intent of this tolerance is that on an order 

- 10,000, 12,000, or 15,000 yd. one bale of single cuts may 

included in a shipment. It is not intended that an order 
100,000 yd. may be filled with 174 or 224% of the yard- 


age in single cuts. For fabrics in Group C, the percentage 
of single and double cuts should be governed entirely by 
agreement between buyer and seller. 

Seconds. The word “seconds” is to be applied only in 
reference to manufacturing imperfections; that is, a “second” 
is a piece of cloth containing more manufacturing imperfec- 
tions that would constitute a “first” according to the par- 
ticular mill’s standard. 

Oil-stained goods are to be specifically sold as “oil-stained 
firsts” or “oil-stained seconds.” It is recognized as unfair 
practice to mix oil-stained firsts with weaving seconds. This 
applies to oil stains not treated with remover as subsequently 
described. 

Other types of damage should also be specifically defined. 
To illustrate, goods containing mildew, pinhole damage, torn 
selvage, and similar imperfections cannot fairly be designated 
as “seconds,” but should be classified, packed separately, and 
sold on description. In the sale of special fabrics and/or 
confined patterns, all remnants, short lengths, seconds, and 
over-runs not applicable for delivery by the special terms 
of the contract shall be offered to the buyer of the special 
fabric either as accumulated by the mill or when the run-out 
is baled, at such price as the seller would make in the open 
market. The buyer must give a prompt answer as to whether 
or not he wishes to buy such offering. Should he decline 
or fail to give prompt answer, the seller may offer the mer- 
chandise elsewhere, but not before completion of the contract. 

Use of Ou Remover. No goods containing oil stains are 
to be considered applicable on contract unless treated with 
oil remover. This provision is understood not to apply to 
the occasional yarn streak not commonly regarded as re- 
quiring oily classification. The use of oil remover is recog- 
nized as a legitimate mill practice. In most finishing proc- 
esses the use of a proper oil remover compound by the mill 
is beneficial and necessary, and all goods, excepting those 
noted in the following paragraph, are to be so treated by 
the mill, unless the contract or sale note specifically provides 
otherwise. 

If goods are to be “dyed from the bale” or “sulfur khaki” 
or “mineral dyed,” the use of an oil remover would be harm- 
ful. Therefore fabrics that are usually finished by these 
methods, such as jeans and heavy twills for the clothing 
trade, are not to be treated with oil remover, and this is to 
be specifically provided for as part of the contract or sale 
note. The use of oil crayon and graphite pencils in marking 
goods causes damage and should be discontinued. 

A list of oil-remover compounds or preparations has been 
approved by the National Association of Finishers of Cotton 
Fabrics. 

Tolerances 


Quantity. For staple fabrics of all kinds orders with the 
quantity specified in yards are considered to be correctly 
filled when the overage or shortage is less than half an 
average bale on the invoice. For special fabrics this quan- 
tity tolerance should be covered by an understanding between 
buyer and seller and an effort made to make the size of the 
order in multiples of a set of warps. 

Width. The width shall not vary anywhere by more than 
1%. The width shall not be uniformly less than the stipu- 
lated width, but must in the average or in the majority of 
pieces be equal to or greater than the stipulated width. 
Goods shall be measured at right angles to the selvages when 
laid upon a flat horizontal surface and smoothed out by hand, 
but not stretched. 

Warp Count. Except within 4 in- of each selvage (where, 
exclusive of the selvage, the count must approximate that 
stipulated) the number of warp threads per inch shall not 
vary anywhere by more than two threads per inch below, 
nor more than three threads per inch above, the stipulated 
count. The number of warp threads in each piece should 
equal the stipulated count multiplied by the stipulated width 
with due allowance for the selvage threads. 

Filling Count. The number of threads in the filling shall 
not vary anywhere by more than three threads per inch 
below, nor more than four threads per inch above, the stipu- 
lated count. In fabrics where the count of the filling ex- 
ceeds the count of the warp, the allowance for variation 
shall be increased by the (continued on page 59) 
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Resetting the 


Roving Frame 
to Improve Speed 
and Quality 


By William King 


@ 4 periodic check-up on the roving frame is a bene- 
ficial and profitable piece of work. The very nature of 
the machine renders it subject to factors which disturb 
settings and reduce efficiency and accuracy. Faulty 
rovings due to worn parts and disturbed settings are 
excusable. The accompanying article outlines a com- 
plete and efficient procedure for resetting the frame and 
bringing it to the highest point of productive efficiency. 


S WITH other machines used in the spinning and 
preparation of yarn, the roving frame must be 
periodically reset so that it may operate at the 

maximum speed and produce the desired quality of 
product. It is not necessary to elaborate here on faulty 
rovings due to worn parts and the disturbance of 
machine settings; it is sufficient to say that they exist 
and that a complete overhauling of the frame, insuring 
correct settings and renewal of worn parts, will prevent 
their recurrence and bring the frame to the highest point 
of productive efficiency. 


Preparation and Initial Steps 


A good supply of spare parts should be obtained before 
the work of resetting is commenced. This supply will 
include new flyers, spindles, spindle steps, roller slides, 
roller-bearing brasses and all those parts which are con- 
stantly requiring renewal. 

The frame may be stopped at some convenient doffing 
time; and after the bobbins have been doffed, the flyers 
may be removed. These may then be repaired where 
necessary and rebalanced, either at the mill or by the 
makers. To avoid delay it 1s good practice to have a 
spare set of flyers in good repair and perfect balance to 
replace those which are undergoing the necessary repair. 
The top leather drafting rollers can then be taken out 
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and the coverings examined. Rollers with defective 
coverings can be sent to the roller-covering departmeni 
for renewal. Saddles and weight hooks are then 
removed. 

Cap bars may then be taken out and the steel rolls 
examined to ascertain whether the necks are worn o1 
whether the squares and sockets are defective, in whicl 
case the rolls must be disconnected and sent to the maker 
for repairs. If in good condition, the front roll is place: 
on top of the middle and back rolls and made fast t 
them while other work goes on. 

The casing plates on the lifter rail can then be take: 
off, cleaned and tied together in sections after being 
plainly marked so that they may be replaced without 
difficulty and loss of time. When the lifter rail has 
been stripped and cleaned, the bottom spindle rail car 
be treated in a similar manner and the spindles ungeared 
and taken out of the collars. The cleaning of these 
rails is important. Special care in cleaning the collars 
and steps will amply repay the time spent on the work, 
since dirt in and about these parts is likely to deceive 
the mechanic when he starts to reset the collars. When 
cleaning is completed the adjustable spring-piece feet can 
be examined to insure that all washers beneath them ar« 
in the correct position. 


Setting Rolls 


For the purpose of setting the front-roll stands, a fine 
line is used. It is fastened to the last stand at the 
gearing end of the frame, passes through the bearings 
of the front-roll stands, and is made fast to the last 
stand at the “off” end of the frame. Sufficient paper 
is placed under the line in the bearings of the end stands 
to raise the line } in: at each end. The line will then 
barely touch the roll bearing of the middle stand. A 
second line is placed along the front edge of the roll 
beam, and a block is placed behind the line at each end 
of the beam, the line being drawn very tight. A corre- 
sponding block is carried by the mechanic and is inserted 
at the roller-beam couplings to determine whether the 
beam is too far forward or too far back. Each coupling 
is tested and the beam adjusted by means of the spring 
piece until it is in the correct position. 

The gearing end of the frame can then be set plum) 
and square with the driving shaft, this work requiring a 
plumb rule specially made to fit into the spring-piece 
slides. The frame end must rest evenly on its four pack- 
ings. It is then possible to attend to each spring piece, 
beginning at the gearing end of the frame, and to raise 
or lower it according to the indications shown by the 
line near the brasses of the front-roll stands; the line 
running along the front edge of the roll beam will show 
whether the spring pieces require further adjustment 
backward or forward. After going over the whole 
length of the frame, it is advisable to repeat the oper- 
ations, securing the lock nuts on the adjusting ‘screws 
and distributing the weight of the spring piece evenly 
on the feet. The out end of the frame can then be 
leveled up and blocks put both in front and behind to 
prevent it from being disturbed during the resetting 
operation. 


Lifter and Spindle Rails 


When the roller beam has been set square with the 
gearing end of the frame, and the roller stands have 
been set level from end to end, the work of resetting 
the lifter rail and the spindle rail can be started. Five 
spindles are selected, each one the same length, and 
two placed at the end of each frame—one in the front 











row and one in the back row. The spindles in the back side of the teeth in the lifter rack, the other pinions 
row must be set the same distance from the roller beam bearing on the top side of the teeth, thus permitting 
at each end of the frame, and they must be perfectly no play in the rack and pinions. This method of gearing 
vertical and revolve easily in their bearings. Double prevents dwelling of the rail when a change of direc- 
lines are then placed on the top of each row and double tion is necessary. W hile the lifter is in position, the 
lines at the bottom, over the steps. It is then necessary diminishing slide and diminishing bar can be set level. 
© 649 proceed with the remaining spindle along the whole The changes at each end of the lifter traverse can also 
lenvth of the lifter rail and the bottom rail, adjusting be set by moving the rail by hand to its lowest posi- 
the settings to permit the spindle to revolve easily in the tion and setting the adjusting screws on the top cradle 
hearings. The lines on the bottom of the spindle will to change the direction of motion at the correct moment. 
‘ndicate in which direction the spindle rail must be moved The rail can then be wound to its highest position and 
to be in line with the two spindles at the end of the frame, the opposite adjusting screw set to change the direction 
and the lines on the top of the spindles will show in at this point. All lock nuts on the lifter rail and its 


which direction the lifter rail should be moved. A _ connections can then be well tightened. 

second passage across the frame is necessary in order to The front roll can now be replaced, care being taken 
check up on the settings, and for the purpose of firmly to see that it revolves freely in its bearings. The three 
securing the adjusting brackets. lines of bottom rolls can then be reset to accommodate 


The roller beam should now be square from one end the length of cotton staple being used; all cap bars can 
to the other with the gearing 
ends of the frame, and also 
level throughout its entire 
length. The spindle rail and 
lifter rail should be parallel 
with the roll beam. It is now 
necessary to set each collar to 
the spindle, making sure that 
there is no binding in the col- 
lars or spindle steps. For 


this setting the lifter rail 
should be in the middle of the 


traverse. When the collars 
have been set, the bobbin driv- 
ing-shaft bearings can be ex- 
amined; and all those that are 
broken or damaged, replaced. 

iter the necessary oiling and 
greasing of these parts has 
heen completed, the bottom- 
rail middle casing plates can 





he placed in position, and the tats be aaa 
spindles put in their collars. A complete overhauling facilitates correct settings and 
\ll spindles below the level renewal of worn parts 


of the line can be raised to 

the proper height by placing washers under the shoulders be replaced and all cap nebs reset. The rovings can 
o1 the steps. A new step is necessary when a spindle is then be placed on the rolls, and the leather rolls placed 
unreasonably low. In the middle of the frame, allowance in position and weighted. After all draft gears, twist 
must be made for sagging in the line. The spindles motions, driving belt, and cone drum belts have been 
can then be geared, the corresponding casing plates examined and renewed where necessary, and when all 
applied, and the bobbin gears put on their collars and necessary oiling and greasing have been completed, the 
geared, The casing plates are applied after oiling and frame may be made ready for starting, and empty bob- 
sreasing has been completed; it is essential that the oil bins placed on the spindles. 


holes correspond with the shaft bearings. Before actually running the frame, it is necessary for 

le next step is to set the lifter rail level. First set the inside of each flyer leg to be polished so that the 
the rail exactly in the center of its traverse at the spring roving will pass through easily. This can be done by 
piece nearest to the diminishing or poker-bar bracket. passing a rope of small diameter, covered with whiting 


Chis can be done by marking a bobbin exactly in the or french chalk, along the channel. A\ll flyers should 
center, placing it on a spindle, and placing a flyer on the be a good fit on the spindle. At this time the traverse 
sane spindle. The lifter can then be moved by hand motion can be examined. 


unt! the line on the bobbin can be seen in the center When the frame is running, the bobbin must take up 
ol the flyer presser eye. It is then necessary to measure the roving delivered by the rollers evenly and the ends 
the distance between the top of the bobbin and the top must be slightly slack. If the winding is too slack or 


of the spindle. A start must then be made at the gearing too tight, a change of twist gear will solve the difficulty. 
en’, the mechanic proceeding to every alternate spring When the correct running tension has been obtained, 
piece and raising or lowering the rail by means of the care must be taken to have the lifter rail move up and 
iitcr shaft pinions until the distance corresponds to that down in a smooth manner. The coils must be placed 
recuired. This process must be repeated and the rail set evenly side by side without overlapping, the spacing of 


€ spring pieces that were missed the first time. coils being regulated by the lay gear. 
hen the rail setting is finished, every alternate lifter If, during the build of the bobbin, the winding becomes 


n should be set so that its teeth bear on the under- tight, the tension gear requires alteration. 
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Ajax Hosiery Mills 
Develop 
Own Plan of 


kmployee 
raining 


By E. F. Egbert 


Educational Department, Ajax Hosiery Mills 


HE development of the Educational Department 

of the Ajax Hosiery Mills, with main plant at 

Phoenixville, Pa., came as a result of a survey 
of the reasons for a high rate of labor turnover and an 
unstable standard in production. Stanton D. Sanson, 
president, decided to do something about it. After a 
series of conferences the decision was reached that it 
was the job of the personnel director, F. E. Shugert, 
to develop a definite plan of training for present and 
future operators. This was begun at once through a series 
of conferences with mill executives. It was agreed to 
place a person experienced in industrial education in 
charge, to support him, and to look for results. It would 
be too much to say that the original plan in detail was 
perfect. Therefore, it is sufficient to confine our space 
more closely to just what has resulted from two years 
of serious trial. 

This training scheme and its contributing influences 
have reduced labor turnover approximately 75%. It is 
also gradually and definitely increasing the morale, 
technique and efficiency of Ajax operators. The cost of 
maintaining coordination and necessary instructors is 
minimized by Federal and State funds made available 





Instruction in the standardizing of needle 
plyering technique 
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for that purpose. Ninety per cent of the personnel is 
entirely Ajax trained. 

The educational program has reached a place where 
it is an outstanding activity of the personnel work. It 
is permanent and is proving its worth. Special recog- 
nition is given to the following four topics: 

1. Careful and scientific selection of candidates. 

2. An intensive and closely supervised schedule of training, 

3. Efficient coordination. 

4. Impartial promotion and thorough follow up. 


Selection of Candidates 


It is not sufficient to select a candidate on the strength 
of his being clean and neat-looking or possessing excel- 


lent eyesight, or even with the mere knowledge that he 


needs work. It proves to be worthwhile scientifically to 
lay out a course of questioning which will unravel what 
is being withheld by the candidate. Most candidates are 
on their guard, trying to say the thing they expect they 
should. Therefore, there is a good chance of accepting 
the wrong man and of placing a square peg in a round 
hole. 

If it is a matter of placing the responsibility of choos- 
ing candidates upon the foreman or superintendent, he 
will usually devote less time to making a good selection 
than he would in checking or correcting the results of 
the work of an operator. Therefore it is logical that the 
selection of an apprentice should be made by one who 
may devote sufficient time to making such selections and 
also be ably equipped to follow the training through in 
a profitable and scientific manner. 

In vocational interviews, the following ten factors 
seem to constitute a pretty complete course of ques- 
tioning : 

1. Personal desire for achievement, individual interests, 
desires and ambitions, 

2. Special aptitudes in so far as the surface can be pene- 
trated. 

3. Apparent intellectual capacity—resourcefulness. 

4. The price he is willing to pay to satisfy existing condi- 
tions and still satisfy himself—willingness and determination. 

5. History, Avocational—hobbies and other emotional out- 
lets. 

6. History, Educational 
level reached. 

7. History, Personal—honesty, industry, attitude toward 
work, toward supervision and toward fellow workers. 

8. Personality—health, appearance, mannerisms, reactions. 
stability, and emotional make-up. 

9. General background—family, home life and immediate 
circumstances, and his attitude toward same. 

10. The measuring of all the factors with sufficient accu- 
racy to judge his ability to fit into the network, and to be 
successfully and happily engaged. 


Defining the Job 


It is the right of every member of a business organi- 
zation to know what his job is and to be instructed in 
the technical details. This should be done scientifically 
so that he can visualize the limits of his responsibility. 
Most supervisors who train their own help outline the 
important features and leave the details to someone else. 
Eventually the supervisor, who has one standard, fails 
to see why his newer operators have another. 

Little serious thought has been given to correct job 
specifications for the many different operations in the 
hosiery industry, as the following actual instance indi- 
cates. A supervisor, asking for toppers, said: “We need 
two boys.”” “What kind of material?” was the question 
asked by the empioyment representative. “Strong eyes 
and a weak brain,” replied the supervisor. 





point of view, past experience, 
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An example of a less complicated operation, or job 
specification follows: 

Topper 

Scope of Work: Is required to loose course and place the 
lower courses of loops of a stocking leg on the topping stand. 
Transfer same to the transfer points and place in position on 
the footing machine to be footed. 

Objectives: (1) To make absolutely perfect work. (A 
slight error prevents making passable work and involves 
considerable loss.) (2) When topping is thoroughly mas- 
tered this operator should then become familiar with the oper- 
ation of the machine as it is his next promotion. 

Skill and Knowledge: (1) Must aim to top one bar in 
less than one minute. (2) Must have general knowledge of 
legging, loose coursing, topping, footing looping, seaming, 
examining, etc. (3) Must have knowledge of all defects 
which may be caused in the processes. (4) Must have 


By breaking away from 
tradition, a practical and 
more effective employee 
training plan has been put 
into operation by the Ajax 
Hosiery Mills. This method 
of employee training is not 
fantastically designed for a 
period of prosperity but is 
regarded by the company 
one of the outstanding reas- 
ons why Ajax has weathered 
the depression without de- 
creasing its personnel. 


Mechanical senses and manipulations can be lectured 
about and a parlor knowledge will be the result but this 
sort of knowledge will not produce technique or skill. 
Therefore, a laboratory is essential and the most success- 
ful alternative in beginning this development. It, com- 
bined with the lecture, makes a fair and productive 
set-up. 

The plant floor is the goal but production is para- 
mount and should not be interfered with any more than 
is necessary. It is no place for practice. Practice re- 
quires its own environment. Stopping, starting, changing, 
exploration, etc., have no place in the environment of the 
exacting and steady momentum of production. 

Ajax and other industrial organizations have tried the 
idea of devoting mill equipment on the mill floor to 
training. It cannot be said this method was a failure 





A corner of the laboratory where aptitudes and 
capacities are tested—not imposing but efficient 


knowledge of silks and other fibers. (5) Should understand 
litioning of silk. (6) Must acquire ability to keep equip- 
t in perfect condition, 
sical and Mental Requirements: (1) Must be normal 
| health and habits. (2) Must have strong eves and excel- 
lent vision. (3) Must take best care of hands. (4) Cannot 
re of extremely nervous type. (5) Must be nimble and ener- 
(6) Must be cooperative and willing to assist with 
nges on the machine if conditions require it. 


Centralizing Training Responsibility 


he next step is to make a possible effort to permit 
the most suitable material to get into the plant. This 
is handled by means of a training and proving labora- 
known as the school which also provides a schedule 
ntensified training. The responsibility should be 
entered in one individual who knows how to teach and 
to teach. This person may be any one of a num- 
ber—foreman, personnel manager or 
ng. 
ry employee should have a good general knowledge 
a definite and reliable source regarding the indus- 
ind company of which he is a part—its history, 
pment, organization, policies, objectives and pro- 
es. Reliability of this service is assured only 
eh centralization of the function. This informa- 
lay be effectively presented through the following 
ims: (a) A well organized course of instruction 
mplovees; (b) regular conferences of foreman and 
visors; (c) manuals and bulletins; (d) company 
organ, 


supervisor of 


but when conducted separately the most elementary trade 
practice is far more successful. After learners have 
gained a basic knowledge, then they should be seasoned 
on the mill floor. 

One of the outstanding features of the modern train- 
ing program is that it invites the interest of progressive 
or alert candidates. They know from the start that it 
is up to each individual to develop his capacities as 
rapidly as possible. This is his guide to advancement 
instead of time served. 

Much good human material has either been lost or 
spoiled when left to learn the trade in the “‘alley’’ with- 
out proper guidance. An energetic boy of the desirable 
type will be industrious at a small wage if he can see 
that he is gaining ground and that his capacity to go 
ahead is not hampered by being required to “mark 
time” when he is capable of going a step higher. This 
does in no sense imply that an apprentice may choose 
his time for advancement. But if he knows that he 
may be advanced by displaying proper spirit, skill and 
industry, the attitude is certain to be much different 
from that developed if he knows it is necessary for him 
to serve a definite amount of time. 


Need of Resea rch 


Apprentice training, like industry, must be guided with 
an open mind. Most enterprising industrialists neces- 
sarly have to be open-minded in order to cope with the 
constantly changing standards of production. The fact 
is that for some odd reasons (continued on page 60) 
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Women and Minors Now Out of Night Work 
in 971% of Mills Subscribing to Plan 


ECENTLY published reports to the 

effect that cotton mills in Green- 
ville, S. C., were deviating from their 
announced policy regarding the dis- 
continuance of employment of women 
and minors on the night shift, are, ac- 
cording to a statement authorized by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, erroneous and 
misleading. In the 85% of the industry 
that announced conformity to the insti- 
tute recommendation regarding night 
work of women and minors, practically 
all the cotton mills in Greenville, S. C., 
were included. Furthermore, the policy 
is in effect in all the subscribing mills 
in that section and in fact it is effective 
in 974% of the subscribing mills 
throughout the entire imdustry. 

There have been reports also of in- 
creasing night operation. What are the 
facts? Government reports of spindle 
activity show that in the southern 
States operating spindles have averaged 
during March, April and May, 1931, 67 
hours per week compared with 78 hours 
per week for the same period in 1929. 
In view of the fact that June, 1931, 
production of staple carded fabrics de- 
creased 74% from the previous month, 
it is anticipated that the Government 
reports will show that the running time 
in excess of the regular day shift dur- 
ing that month will be even lower than 
in the previous three months. Further- 
more, for the first two weeks in July 
reduction in production is unquestioned, 
figures for the first week now at hand 
already recording that fact and the ex- 
tensive shutdowns in the week ended 
July 11, owing to extended observance 
of Fourth of July holiday, occasioning 
still further reduction in production. In 
northern States Government spindle re- 
ports indicate that active spindles are 
running on an average of 50 hours per 
week, which makes any possible night 
running in that section of negligible im- 
portance. 

In commenting on the situation, 
George A. Sloan, president of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, said: 

“In the reduction of the excessive 
hours which previously characterized 
the work week in many mill centers and 
in the discontinuance of night employ- 
ment of women and children, the cotton- 
textile industry has, during the recent 
depression, made an outstanding con- 
tribution toward correcting excess ca- 
pacity and stabilizing employment. 

“The rank and file of mills that have 
subscribed to these policies have long 
since effected them in their respective 
plants. There has been no deviation 
from these policies. Since March 1 ap- 
proximately 500,000 spindles have been 
added to those conforming to the recom- 
mendation of discontinuing night em- 
ployment of women and minors. The in- 
dustry as a whole is more than one year 
ahead of the goal planned last October. 
The spotlight of an aroused public opin- 
ion is being focussed more and more on 
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the small minority of mills which per- 
sist in unethical and unsocial policies. 
The industry is going forward, rather 
than backward, in these two great re- 
forms.” 


> Flexibility of Southern Cotton 
Industry Stressed by Dr. Haney 


“The amount of progress made by 
the southern textile industry in adjust- 
ing itself to conditions and in becoming 
more flexible is surprising,” in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, director of 
the Business Research Bureau, at New 
York University, and editor of the 
TEXTILE WortpD Analyst who is spend- 
ing two weeks in the South and Middle 
West studying business conditions in 
those areas. 

“The chief influences holding the cot- 
ton textile industry back at this time,” 
Dr. Haney continued, “are on the de- 
mand side, and among those factors, 
unfortunately, is the price of raw cotton. 
The yield is highly uncertain but 
chances appear to favor a crop that, 
together with the carry-over, will give 
us a larger surplus next year than we 
had this year. If we do not have a 
strong raw cotton market, the industry 
will experience a slow recovery, de- 
pending upon general business condi- 
tions.” 


> Meeting the Demand for 
Textile Trained Men 


More than 90% of the recent gradu- 
ates of the Philadelphia Textile School 
have been placed in positions in the 
industry within a month of the comple- 
tion of their course at that institution. 
Negotiations are already under way 
which will find the others located within 
a very short time. Such a condition, in 
the face of current conditions in indus- 
try, reveals the strong interest in secur- 
ing men trained in textile activities. 

Director E. W. France of the Phila- 
delphia Textile School, states that never 
before has he witnessed such widespread 
interest and desire for the services of 
men suitable for future executive direc- 
tion of the policies and operations of 
textile mills. Keen competition for busi- 
ness places a premium upon trained 
brains. To read the lessons offered by 
trends, said Mr. France, and to take 
fullest advantage of them by developing 
new and attractive styles and fabrics 
which will have a sales appeal, calls not 
only for general ability but for a keen 
sense of fiber blending, color harmony 
and fabric structure. 

Demand for such men is larger than 
the supply, but the situation can be met, 
Mr. France believes, by employing men 
of good sound educational background, 
preferably with engineering inclinations, 
who have added thereto the fundamental 
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basis of textile manufacuring and its 
requirements. An inquiry was recently 
made of him for a man capable of taking 
complete charge of the operations of a 
certain type textile mill. He replied that 
he knew of no man available whom he 
could recommend for such an imporiant 
post. His recommendation was that an 
effort should be made to secure the 
services of a well-educated young nian, 
with engineering background and some 
textile experience as an essential re- 
quisite to become a successful mill man- 
ager. His mind, trained to solve prob- 
lems and to note conditions and activi- 
ties taking place, would soon give him 
all the experience he required in the 
executive capacity, regardless of tech- 
nical problems involved in individual 
processes. It was Mr. France’s personal 
observation and experience, that such an 
experiment had proved successful in 
several instances. 


> Piedmont Chemists Hold 
Outing at Charlotte 


The business life of America has been 
saturated with an intellectuality and a 
fine appreciation of the arts unknown in 
past decades, according to Julian Miller, 
editor of the Charlotte News, who de- 
livered the banquet address at the sum- 
mer outing of the Piedmont Section, 
A.A.T.C.C., held at the Myers Park 
Country Club, Charlotte, N. C., July 11. 
Mr. Miller declared that business men 
now have an understanding of their 
responsibility to society and are effect- 
ing more real reforms in the world than 
all the so-called reformers. 

Samuel Hayes, Hartsville, S. C., 
chairman of the section, acted as toast- 
master at the banquet, and announced 
that the annual meeting of A.A.T.C.C. 
in 1932 would be held in the territory 
embraced by the Piedmont Section. 
Paul Haddock, of Charlotte, chairman 
of the golf tournament committee, pre- 
sented prizes for the winning scores: 
W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C., first 
low gross; Peter Graham, Mount Holly, 
N. C., second low gross; A. G. McNair, 
Charlotte, N. C., and M. Roy Pickler, 
Greenville, S. C., tied for first low net. 
Hugh Puckett, of Charlotte, won the 
pipe race for the second successive year. 
George Feindel, Greenville, S. C., car- 
ried off first honors in the horse shoe 
pitching contest. Prizes were also 
awarded to members of the winning 
baseball and tug-of-war teams. More 
than 150 members and their guests at- 
tended the banquet Saturday evening. 


> Fall Woolen Color Card 
Highlights Browns 


Browns dominate the 1931 fall colors 
for the woolen industry, just announced 
by the Textile Color Card Association 
of the United States. The card shows 
48 shades, one-third of which are tan 
and brown variations. Colonial red, 
Barabesque red and Radiance red reflect 
the Algerian influence and there are also 
a few pastels, including tile blue, cachou 
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beige, rosebuff and ocretone. In select- 
ing shades, special effort was exerted 
to effect harmony and contrast with the 
fall silk shades, the association an- 
nounces. 


” Cottons Meet Statistical 
improvement in June 


Statistical reports of production, ship- 
ments and sales of standard cotton cloths 
during the month of June, 1931 were 
made public July 13 by the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. They show a conservative re- 
duction of production rate, a small de- 
cline in stocks and a marked rise in un- 
filled orders. 

Production during June (covering a 
five-week period) amounted to 260,163,- 
OW) yd., or at the rate of 52,033,000 yd. 





Progress in Cotton-Wrapped Cotton Bales 
Reported as Difficulties Are Overcome 


HE illustration below shows one 
bale of cotton wrapped in jute bag- 
ging and two bales put up in 100% 
cotton bagging. This cotton material 
is 45 in. in width and weighs 12 oz. per 
lineal yard. Many southern cotton 
manufacturers have endorsed the move- 
ment for wrapping cotton bales in cot- 
ton bagging by declaring that they will 
compensate for the difference in the 
tare weight by allowing 7 lb. extra 
weight to be added to all bales wrapped 
in standard 100% cotton bagging. 
Arthur W. Palmer, of the Division 
of Cotton Marketing, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., in a 


oi 


’ 


Far 


Old type cotton bale in center, end and side views of new cotton wrapped 
bale shown at left and right 


week. This was 7.7% less than 
rate of production during May. 
Shipments during June (also five 
eks) were 273,871,000 yd., equivalent 
105.3% of production. New busi- 
s booked during the month amounted 
355,902,000 yds., or 136.8% of pro- 
‘t10Nn, 
stocks on hand at the end of the 
nth amounted to 288,235,000 yd., rep- 
‘nting a decrease of 4.5% during 
month. Unfilled orders on June 30, 
31, were 330,575,000 yd., represent- 
an increase of 33% -during the 
nth and amounting to about six weeks 
iluction at the June production rate. 


. . 
Shah of Persia Fostering 
industrial Program 


(he construction of a new yarn spin- 
g mill at Aliabad, Persia, under the 
ronage of the Shah, constitutes the 
t step in that ruler’s country-wide in- 
trial program, according to advices 
1 Minister Charles C. Hart at 
ieran, made public by the Commerce 
partment. The plant was to have 
un operation on March 22, the 
sian New Year. 


letter to the King Cotton Syndicate, 
Gastonia, N. C., said: “The principal 
disadvantage of cotton fabric for cotton 
bagging seems to be economic rather 
than mechanical; that is, the cost of cot- 
ton bagging and the disadvantage of its 
light weight in a marketing system 
using gross weights. Of these the latter 
seems to be the more serious, under a 
system of gross weight selling there 
exists an economic barrier to the use of 
cotton bagging equal to the difference 
in pounds between a cotton pattern and 
a jute pattern times the price per pound 
of cotton.” 

New types of 100% cotton bagging, 
such as those recently developed by 
several southern mills, eliminates the 
first objection raised by Mr. Palmer, 
as there is now available a good, heavy, 
100% cotton bagging that favorably 
competes with jute bagging in price per 
pattern. As previously reported in 
these columns, scores of southern cotton 
manufacturers have announced their 
willingness to pay for 7 lb. of addi- 
tional cotton in each bale wrapped with 
100% cotton bagging, thus meeting the 
second objection mentioned above. 

The American Cotton Shippers’ As- 
sociation recently formed a special com- 
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mittee to investigate the question of re- 
placing jute bagging with a 100% cot- 
ton fabric and will propose a suitable 
resolution to submit to that organiza- 
tion. The South-Wide “Wear Cotton” 
Headquarters, Gastonia, N. C., of which 
Mrs. S. E. Barnwell, Jr., is secretary, 
are making determined efforts to popu- 
larize among cotton the idea of wrap- 
ping this year’s cotton crop in 100% 
cotton bagging. 


» Strikes and Rioting in 


Rhode Island Mills 


Serious disorders marked the attempt 
to resume operations at the General 
Febrics Corp., Central Falls, R. [., on 
Thursday, July 9. The plant has been 
closed since May 7 when a policy of 
less looms per weaver, meaning less pay 
as the operatives were on piece rates, 
aroused such opposition that the mill 
was closed to avoid trouble. On Thurs- 
day 800 strikers, and enough sym- 
pathizers to swell the ranks to 2,000, 
picketed the plant and late in the after- 
noon rioting broke out, bricks and any 
available missiles being thrown through 
the windows of the plant. Police, re- 
inforced by the fire department, battled 
the mob and the State Police were also 
called to the scene. 

On Friday the mob again gathered 
in the vicinity of the mill. The appear- 
ance, in the afternoon, of Ann Burlac, 
fiery radical and organizer of the 
National Textile Workers’ Union, again 
set off the fireworks and the crowd 
stormed the mill, throwing anything at 
hand. The situation had quieted down 
by Saturday, but the air was still tense 
and several units of the National Guard 
were ordered prepared for emergencies. 
George Manton, superintendent of the 
plant, stated that the mill would remain 
closed indefinitely. Several civic or- 
ganizations started working toward a 
settlement. 

The Royal Weaving Co., in the 
neighboring city of Pawtucket, where 
1,300 employees were also on strike, 
planned to reopen on Monday, July 13, 
but Joseph Ott, manager of the mill, 
announced on Saturday that, due to 
conditions, the plant would remain 
closed indefinitely. 

In Providence the employees of the 
Weybosset Mills of the American 
Woolen Co. struck last week for restora- 
tion of wage rates which were in effect 
before the cut last December. Attempts 
to picket the National & Providence 
Worsted Mills were abandoned, but 
strike leaders asserted that they were 
working for a general strike of the 
American Woolen Co. mills. The situa- 
tion at the Weybosset was at a deadlock 
as the strikers refused to give in and a 
telegram from L. J. Noah, president of 
the American, stated that the plant could 
not operate at other than the present 
wage rates. 
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Overseers’ 


Round-Table 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced dur- 
ing previous weeks. The subject which 
was opened four weeks ago is closed this 
week and a summary of contributed 
ideas is given on opposite page 


® 


Basis for Laying Off Help 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

[ weELieve there can be no hard and fast rule about who 
should be let go, old or new hands. All things being equal, 
those who have worked faithfully for a company for many 
years should be given preference. Of course, there is a ten- 
dency among old hands to feel that the company owes them 
a job on account of past services and to try to take advantage 
of this fact, but those who are faithful, willing and capable 
should be kept. Another point is that new hands are apt 
to try to do their very best at such a time for fear of being 
let go and then, when conditions are O.K., lay down on 
the job. 

By all means give the older, faithful employees the better 
of the deal, thereby helping the morale of those who are 
younger in terms of service by showing them that faithful- 
ness and good service are recognized. 

As for me, I think that Bill is absolutely right. Regard- 
less of sentiment it is to the best interests of the company to 
keep the older employees, for steadiness and loyalty are two 
of the best qualities for an employee and are most advan- 
tageous to the company from a business standpoint. 

Howarp A. GREEN, 
Foreman Shipping, Utica-Willowdale Bleaching Co. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

A BITTERLY Opposed action which Tex took was when 
he let the two older women go and kept two young girls. 
The older women could be depended upon for they had been 
employed in the company for 20 years, while there is some 
doubt about the young girls. We all know the young girl is 
thinking more about where she is going that night or about 
the man she had a date with the night before. [ am only 
24 vears old myself and have been married less than two 
years, so you see I still know what young girls are worth 
to the mill in comparison with the older help. Another 
thing is that you never know when a young girl is going 
to be married and when she does she may quit work at any 
time. Then you are just as badly off as you were in the 
beginning. 

Loyalty, which the older help has, and which, with the 
younger is a question, is important. The older help will 
stick with you through thick and thin, while the younger 
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Pete Favors Pensions 


« 


HILE I was driving along the road th 
other day,” Superintendent Chase said, “| 
noticed a man waiting for a bus, so I stopped and 
picked him up. Well, to make a long story short, 
we talked of this and that until the man finally got 
going on the subject of pensions. He was red hot. 
It seems that over at the furniture factory, where 
he worked, one of the bookkeepers, who had been 
with the concern for 40 years, got so old he had 
to retire. The company gave a little dinner, pre- 
sented him with a watch, and gave him a quarter 
of his salary as a pension. What made the man 
I picked up so sore was that a few days later his 
father, who had been on the job for 35 years, had 
to give up work also because he was so feeble, but 
for him there was no dinner, no watch, and abso- 
lutely no pension. Without going into all this 
man raved about, what do you think of this propo- 
sition of pensions?” 
“T don’t see what the fellow was so sore about,” 
sill spoke up. “If the company wanted to give a 
pension to the bookkeeper and none to his old man, 
that was up to the company. Just because I slip 
a cigar to my favorite down at the filling station 
once in awhile doesn’t mean that the whole Stand- 
ard Oil Co. should kick because they don’t get 
cigars. Get me right on this: The company doesn’t 
owe anyone a pension. Anyone who works for the 
company gets paid, and it is up to the individual 
to save enough out of the pay to take care of old 
age. However, if a man sits around the office, or 
some place where the big shots see him and get to 
like him, the big shots have a friendly sort of 
feeling and may be give him a pension when he 
retires; just like I pass out the cigar to my friend 
at the filling station. After all, it’s the company’s 
money and not mine, so what kick have I got if 
I don’t get a pension also? I won't even bother 
to tell you all the arguments there are in the fact 
that office help are pretty well satisfied to stay in 
one place a long time while mill help wander around 
a lot.” 
“What you don’t realize,” Pete came back heat- 
edly, “is that responsibility goes hand in hand with 


ee 


help are liable to fly up and get mad and walk out. I think 
that, as long as the older help is faithful and sticks to the 
job, it would be foolish to exchange them for flappers. 

W. H. Hanp, 


Anderson Hosiery Mills. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

IN ATTEMPTING to answer the query of whether the old- 
timer or the youngster just coming on should be promoted 
I would be greatly influenced by the following considera- 
tions: 

Our railroad organizations of the past have been the 











authority. 


According to your way of thinking | 
suppose that no one should worry about all the 
unemployed at this time, but should just let them 


starve. The day of the hard-headed boss, who 
thought his responsibility ended when he passed out 
the pay envelope, is rapidly passing. Most work- 
ers are so much in the grip of the machine era 
that they are unable to look after old age and it 
is up to management to assume responsibility, or 
one of these days things will get so bad that there 
will be a social upset. I believe in pensions for 
all who are deserving. Probably the best plan is to 
have the workers contribute so much to a fund each 
week, and the company a like amount. Definite 
standards for pensions cou'd be set up depending 
on wage received and length of service, the pen- 
sion to start whenever a person over the age limit 
was forced to retire. It would be easy to work 
out the details and take care of such items as 
enforced lay-offs, or an employee leaving the serv- 
ice of the company. Believe me, unless manage- 
ment realizes that it has a responsibility you'll find 
the government forced into such things and no one 
wants that.” 
* 


Do you believe that a company should 
pay pensions and, if it does pay pensions, 
include all eligible workers? 


rseers and others are invited to discuss this 
ther questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
‘s accepted and published will be paid for 


witout regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 


g1 st exponents of the rights of seniority. Men filled 
t own particular niche and depended upon time and 
for advancement. Such conditions, by eliminating 
lual incentive, placed a premium on routine service 
tarded progress of the group as a whole. During the 
t depression we are reaping the harvest of this policy. 
lave been thrown out of jobs which they have held 
irs and they are unable to fit in elsewhere. If they had 
cncouraged to prepare for advancement based on ability 
vould have a far better opportunity of landing some- 
utside their narrow field. A man of this type works 
Some time ago he turned down an excellent offer 


in another division because he was afraid he would not make 
good and would lose his seniority record in this department. 
Such a man will never get far. 

On the other hand, a man with shorter record of service 
who is promoted because of his energy and ability to fill one 
particular job sometimes feels his subsequent progress is too 
slow. Moreover, lacking the background of experience this 
man will likely make a number of mistakes through mis- 
directed effort. He tends to strike the high spots of a prob- 
lem without thinking it through. 

Hence, if knowledge and ability are equal, I would promote 
the man with the longer term of service, even though he 
were not quite as energetic. If the capabilities of each man 
for the job are not equal, then the interests of the company 
are served best by giving the job to the man best qualified, 
irrespective of length of service. 

Z. E. SARGISSON, 
Foreman, B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

TEX HAD a serious problem to deal with, but I think he 
handled it right in letting the old workers out. Fortunately, 
for Tex, he did not have any of the non-cooperators or com- 
plainers Pete speaks of, and this also shows Tex to be a 
capable and efficient overseer. His not having them shows 
that he already has them weeded out. 

I believe, if you will take note, you will find that the old 
hands are holding up production in your department more 
than you think, You will very likely find that some of the 
younger ones are setting their pace to that of the old hands. 
Then you are not only losing what the old hands cannot do, 
but also what the younger ones can but do not do. 

It is, of course, a serious proposition to lay off old and 
loyal hands. But we cannot run our jobs on sympathy. 
When it comes to letting someone out, as in the case Tex 
presents, I think it is right to let out the inefficient worker, 
regardless of age or length of time employed. 

GEORGE. 
Editor. Overseers’ Round-Table: 

WHEN IT comes to laying off help it is a rather ticklish 
proposition. You always have some best help, some you 
would keep regardless. 

I believe it is a good idea to be fair to all the help and, in 
a case of this kind, to have a talk with them and explain 
the situation, giving them to understand that those producing 
the most work would be retained. Also that records would 
be maintained under regular conditions. By using this 
method no one could say that he, or she, was not fairly 
treated. With any other method some would say that you 
were showing favoritism. 

G. W. S. 


o 


Summary of Discussion on 


Letting Help Go 


A new machine, which produced faster than the 
old and required less attention, made it neces- 
sary to let several operatives in the department 
go and the problem was whether old. faithful 
workers, who might be a bit slow, should be 
retained, or whether some of the youngsters 
should be kept because of their efficient pro- 
duction. Approximately 69% of the replies 
stated that every effort should be made to keep 
those with a long record of service, pointing out 
that steady work was often more efficient in the 
long run than the flashy speed of youngsters. 
The remaining 31% believed that the only point 
which should be considered was ability to pro- 
duce, length of service, ete., being unimportant. 
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+ Joun S. Butter was recently elected 
president of the St. Pauls (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills Co., Inc., succeeding J. M. Butler, 
who resigned. Dr. J. F. Nash was elected 


vice-president and A. R. McEachern re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 
* Witt1am A. Lone has been elected 


treasurer of William Brown Co., Philadel- 
phia, and succeeds James J. Sullivan, Jr. 
Mr. Long is also associated with Hare, 
Long & Co., public accountants, and has 
been comptroller and general manager of 
the Brown company for some time. Mrs. 
James J. Sullivan, who succeeded John 
Monaghan as president, continues in that 
ofnce. 


* C. E. Hurcuinson, president and treas- 
urer of the American Yarn & Processing 
Co., Mount Holly, N. C., hs been elected 
an alderman at Mount Holly. 


+ L. E. Reynoips and C. S. McGowan 
have been named treasurer and general 
manager respectively of the newly organ- 
ized Reynolds-Swain Co. which has taken 
over the Collar City Finishing Co., Troy, 


N. Y. 


* Oris E. Brown, formerly with Mari- 
nette (Wis.) Knitting Mills, has been 
named manager and secretary of the Oneida 
Knitting Co. at De Pere. Mr. Brown also 
served with the Jersild Knitting Co. and 
the Green Bay Knitting Mills. C. P. 
Jackson, who has been affiliated with the 
Oneida Knitting Co., for many years, will 
have charge of sales, devoting his entire 
time to distribution. 


* C. C. Overton, who has become asso- 
ciated with the Pepperell Mfg. Co., will 
devote himself to the development and 
creation of new fabrics in the general work 
clothing range. He was for years presi- 
dent of the old Columbia Textile Co., New 
York, and was later connected with a num- 


ber of other leading houses. 
* FerpDINAND THUN, president of the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., 


has lent the beautiful building which was 
formerly Old Mill Inn, Wyomissing, to a 
group of women to be used as a nursery 
school. This is one of the first schools of 
the kind to be opened in Pennsylvania and 
will care for children between the ages of 
two and four. 


* Wittiam CANNAN, director of Brockle- 
hurst, Whiston Amalgamated, Ltd., silk 
manufacturers of Macclesfield, Eng., is 
now visiting Canada. 


* Wittiam Hunter, of Francis Willey & 
Co., Ltd., Bradford, Eng., textile manufac- 
turers, is expected in Canada following his 
visit to the United States. While in Can- 
ada he will visit textile mills in company 
with Lesuie Biccin, manager of Canadian 


Wool Co. 


* W. E. Duxton, merchant of Montreal. 
has been elected to the board of directors 
of Bruck Silk Mills, Cowansville, Que. 


‘ 
* Watrter W. Moyer, Ephrata, Pa., un- 
derwear manufacturer, has sailed on the 
S.S. “St. Louis” for an extended stay 


abroad. 


+ R. Grapy 
Textiles, Inc., 


RANKIN, secretary-treasurer, 
Gastonia, N. C., has been 
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appointed a member of the North Carolina 
State Budget Commission. 


story museum to cost about $24,000. This 
building will be built near his residence 
to house a large collection of valuable 


paintings and works of art which are now 
at his home “Go-Al-Do-Manor.” 


+ Ivy Cowan, assistant secretary and 
treasurer, Stonecutter Mills Co., Spindale, 
N. C., and Miss Ree Williams, also of that 
place, were recently married. 





Henry P. Kendall, president of 
The Kendall Co., who has been ap- 
pointed by Ely of AMassa- 
chusetts to as a member of 
the Comission recently created by 
the Massachusetts Legislature on 
the stabilisation of employment. 
Stanley King, Boston, ts chairman. 
Other members of the Commtssion 
are Karl T. Compton, president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Henry S. Dennison, manu- 
facturer, Framingham; Edwin S. 
Smith, personal assistant to A. Lin- 
coln. Filene, Boston; James T. 
Moriarty, Boston Central Labor 
Union; and Joseph M. LaFontaine 
Brockton labor leader. The Com- 
mission will serve 18 months. 


Gov. 


serve 
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* GuSTAV QOBERLAENDER, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Berkshire Knitting Mills, Read- 
ing, Pa., has received a permit for a one 





+ Epwarp SHIVE, is now associated with 
Robert Reis & Co., New York. He was 
formerly a_ vice-president, director and 
New York sales manager of the Taunton 
(Mass.) Knitting Co. 

+ Roy A. Burp, who has been vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Browning Hosiery 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., has resigned to 
take charge of the seamless hosiery sales to 
the wholesale trade of the Richmond | {os- 
iery Mills, Rossville, Ga. Mr. Burd's 
nephew, Damon H. Burd, will be asso- 


ciated with him and will make his head- 
quarters in New York. 


+ FE. A. Hamitton, Birmingham, Ala., is 
now manager of the southern business of 
Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc., with headquar- 
ters at Birmingham. 


+ W. T. Woopwarbp is general sales direc- 
tor of the Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee. 
Mr. Woodward was for years associated 
with the Gossard Corset Co. as a vice- 
president and general sales director. 


+ Frep L. SEELy, president of the Bilt- 
more Industries, Asheville, N. C., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Seely and two sons, is 
spending the summer in Europe. 


+ D. J. Botton was recently appointed 
superintendent of the Rockfish Mills, Inc., 
at Hope Mills, N. C., succeeding the late 
D. C. WittrAms, who was killed several 
weeks ago in an automobile accident near 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


+ J. W. Roserts, for the last twelve years 
superintendent of weaving at the Hobarton 
and Gibson plants of the Cannon Mills, at 
Concord, N. C., recently resigned. 


* NicHoLas SHONTEFF, Simcoe, Ont., has 
imported a quantity of silk worms from 
Japan and will begin experimenting upon 
them for the purpose of discovering a pos- 
sible foundation for a new Canadian in- 
dustry. 


+ GrorGE GorDdON OsporNE, assistant pro- 
fessor of knitting and designing in the 
Textile School of North Carolina State 
College, has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence in order to do advanced work 
at Harvard. D. B. Harptn, teaching fel- 
low at the college for two years, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Osborne. 


+ R.C. Veacu, Gastonia, N. C., has moved 
to Cherryville, N. C. Mr. Veach will be in 
charge of the laboratories of the Rudisill 
group of cotton mills which includes Carl- 
ton Yarn Mills, Nuway Spinning Co., 01 
Cherryville, Rex Mills, Ranlo, Rudisill 
Mills, near Lincolnton, N. C., and the Car- 
tex Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


+ Harry H. Daw, agent for the Wus- 
kanut Mills, Inc., Farnumsville, Mass 
spoke on “Men's Worsted Lines” before 


the Kiwanis Club of Millbury, Mass., on 
July 9. 

+ JosEPH WILKINSON, assistant agent 0! 
the Wood Worsted Mill, Lawrence, Mass., 
has resigned and will retire from the tex- 
tile industry. He will sail from New York 
on July 29 for a six weeks’ tour of Europ: 
He has been connected with the American 
Woolen Co. for 38 years and went to 
Lawrence from Plymouth in 1893 to accept 
position in the Washington Mills. In 1900 
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he was transferred to the Wood Mill and 
became assistant to Agent Walter M. La- 
mont. Upon his return from Europe he 


will devote his time to the teaching of 
music. 


+ Epwin B. Brinks of, the office force of 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., has 
been appointed chairman of the general 
committee in charge of the 31st annual em- 
pl rae field day which will be held on 
Aug. lo. 


+ Hitt Hunter, general purchasing agent 
ot the Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
\. C., has been reelected a director of the 
North Carolina Railroad Co. 


+ FERDINAND THUN, JR., son of the presi- 
dent of the Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
Reading, Pa., has joined the sales force of 
that organization. 


+ CHARLES P, FULLAM, Chicago, has been 
appointed representative for Apex Hosiery 
Co., Philadelphia, in the Mid-West terri- 


tory. 


\lbert S. Waitzfelder 


\lbert S. Waitzfelder, well-known knit 
goods manufacturer, and former president 
t the National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation, who died recently, was an out- 
standing figure in the knit goods industry 
lor many years. Mr. Waitzfelder organ- 
ized the Waitzfelder Braid Co., Brooklyn, 
and headed that firm for many years; later 
he became associated with the Standware 
Knitting Mills, Brooklyn. 

\t a recent meeting, the executive com- 
mittee of the National Knitted Outerwear 
\ssociation adopted a resolution, express- 

regret at his death. The resolution 
read in part: “Mr. Waitzfelder served both 
industry and the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association, not only in the 
pacity of loyal member, but as committee 
man, director, and president. His keen 
interest in the promotion of the highest 
cthics, and his own personal integrity in 
his dealings, placed him high in the 
gard of every factor in the industry. 
is with profound feeling of loss that 

National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 

by this resolution of its executive 
mecil, extends to Mr. Waitzfelder’s 
uly their deepest sympathy.” 


\iortimer M. Lee 


\lortimer M. Lee, head of the Hadley 
k Mills, Paterson, N. J., died July 9 at 

New York office. Mr. Lee was a 
ident of Norwalk, Conn., and was born 
l‘armington, Pa., in 1846. He had com- 
ted daily to his New York office for the 
t 44 years, and was active in the manu- 
ture and importation of silk until his 
th at the age of 85. In 1880 Mr. Lee 
rted as a silk importer as a partner 
the firm of Haughton & Lee, New York. 
ter this company was identified as 
rtimer M. Lee. Previously he had 
‘aged in the silk manufacturing business 
th his father at Farmington, N. J., and 
er at Elmira, N. Y. Mr. Lee had been 
e-president and director of the Peoples 
nk & Trust Co., Norwalk, resigning 
ut three years ago. He had served the 


+ W. M. O’Dowp, formerly with the 
Charlotte (N. C.) laboratory of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Co., Inc., dyestuff 
division, recently accepted a position with 
Cannon Mills Co., Plant No. 6, Concord, 
N. C. 


+ R. R. Dorsett, Charlotte, N. C., re- 
cently resigned as sales representative for 
Rohm & Haas, Inc. 


+ Henry G. STEINBERG, formerly in charge 
of the finishing departments of the Still- 
water Worsted Mills at Harrisville, R. I. 
and Goshen, Va., will now be superin- 
tendent of dyeing and finishing at these 
mills. 


+ WittiaM J. GRAHAM, Calais, Me., fore- 
man in Canadian Cottons, Ltd., mill at 
Milltown, N. S., has retired after 50 years 
of continuous service. He is succeeded by 
H. C. TRrECARTIN, a veteran employee. 


+ Frank A. Cross has completed 65 years 
of service with the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. He is 86 years old, a 


Obituary 


city of South Norwalk for six terms, and 
in 1905 was a representative to the State 
Legislature. He was affiliated with several 
Masonic organizations and a number of 
trade bodies. 


A. M. Kistler 


A. M. Kistler, aged 59, president, Valdese 
(N. C.) Mfg. Co., and director and stock- 
holder in a number of other large textile 
plants, died suddenly July 5, at a hospital 
at Morganton, N. C., where he had under- 
gone an operation two weeks before. He 
was a native of Pennsylvania but had been 
living at Morganton 33 years. He is 
survived by his widow and two sons. He 
was also president of the First National 
Bank, Morganton, and was a stockholder 
and director of nearly every industry in 
Burke County. 


John Norris 


John Norris, operating the Almeda Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa., died Wednesday, July 8, 
after a long illness, at the Hotel Sterling, 
Atlantic City, N. J. In addition to his 
textile interests, Mr. Norris was the pro- 
prietor of this hotel which he had operated 
for 20 years. Mr. Norris was 76 years 


Textile Calendar 


Carolina Yarn Association, Sec- 
ond Annual Golf Tournament and 
Outing. (Place to be announced 
later.) Sept. 18 and 19, 1931. 


National Association of Cotten 
Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, 
Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Oct. 7 and 8, 1931. 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual 
ee Boston, Mass., Dec. 4 and 


Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17 
to 32, 1933. 
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Civil War veteran and was foreman of 
the carpenter shop of the works for 19 
years. During the World War he was 
superintendent of the guard at the plant. 


+ EuceNne TANNER, who holds a position 
with the Sterling Hosiery Mills, Spindale, 
N. C., was married recently to Miss Vivia 
Hair, of Clinton, N. C. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tanner will make their home in Spindale. 


+ A. P. Situ, has been appointed head 
of the weaving department of the Southern 
Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga. 


+ W.H. Nostett has been appointed over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Ranlo 
Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


+ F. H. Tuompson, formerly with Deep 
River Mills, Inc., Randleman, N. C., has 
succeeded B. D. PENDLEY as overseer of 
spinning at the Lowe Mfg. Co., Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 


+ AnTHONY ZEBESKA, formerly with the 
Bell Co., Worcester, Mass., has accepted 
a position as dresser tender with the Coe 
Woolen Co., in the same city. 


old. He was president of the “7.45 Club,” 
an organization of prominent business men 
commuting to Philadelphia. He was 
unmarried. 


Edwin C. Mason 


Edwin C. Mason, aged 79, former 
secretary and treasurer of the Phoenix 
Hosiery Co., died June 25 at his home 
in Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Mason was 
connected with the Phoenix concern for 
34 years, retiring last February because 
of poor health. He is survived by his 
widow and a son. 


Tom Lattimore 


Tom Lattimore, aged 30, superintendent, 
Kershaw (S. C.) Cotton Mills, died sud- 
denly in Shelby, N. C., recently under an 
anaesthetic given him for the extraction 
of several teeth. He was a graduate ‘of 
State College, Raleigh, and the only son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sam C. Lattimore, of 
Cleveland County, N. C. He is survived 
by his bride of a year. 


M. Luther Hatley 


M. Luther Hatley, overseer, Wiscasset 
Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C., was killed in 
an automobile-train collision near New 
London, N. C., July 12. Two other occu- 
pants of the car which Mr. Hatley was 
driving died from injuries sustained in 
the accident, while W. Travis Hatley, 
Kings Mountain, N. C., a brother of the 
deceased, was seriously injured. Mr. Hat- 
ley was 50 years of age and had been an 
overseer with the Wiscasset mills for about 
15 years. He is survived by a widow and 
seven children. 


Emil P. Mueller 


Emil P. Mueller, aged 55, foreman for 
the Allen-A Hosiery Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
for 36 years, died July 3 at his home there 
after a three week's illness. 
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*Clark Thread Co., Austell, Ga., has 
awarded the contract for installation of 
electric wiring, motors, and other elec- 
trical equipment to Huntington & 
Guerry, Inc., Greenyille, S. C. 


*Trion (Ga.) Co.’s large addition will 
cost about $200,000. A. K. Adams & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., general contractors, 
are erecting the new addition which is 
part of a $1,000,000 expansion program 
at the Trion plant. It is estimated 1,000 
looms will be started on a night shift 
when the new building is completed 
which will afford employment to about 
500 additional operatives. J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., Greenville, S. C., are the engi- 
neers in charge. 

/ 

Henderson (Ky.) Cotton Mills, for 
the last few years owned by the Con- 
solidated Textile Corp., idle for the last 
three months, and operated on a inter- 
mittent basis for some time prior to that, 
might be taken over by W. P. Paxton, 
capitalist of Paducah, Ky., who was in 
Henderson, and stated that it would 
require $600,000 to purchase the plant 
and place it in operation. He was said 
to have been seeking support in Hen- 
derson to the extent of $250,000. He 
also stated that he would endeavor to 
arrange financing in New York. Mr. 
Paxton is head of the Southern Textile 
Machinery Co., the Classner Hosiery 
Mills and the Arcadia Hosiery Mills. 


*Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., has 
leased the four-acre weave shed and a 
part of the five-story spinning mill to 
the Colonial Press, Inc., Boston, box 
printers, through the Clinton Real Estate 
Trust. Some 200 carloads of machinery 
will be shipped from Boston. 


Ellenboro (N. C.) Mfg. Co. has com- 
pleted the installation of 28 new looms 
and the addition of a modern dyeing 
department. It has begun full time 
operating schedule with more than 30 
loom operators, dyers, finishers and 
others employed. 


Kendall Co., Paw Creek, N. C., will 
soon begin superstructure for a one- 
story brick addition, for which contract 
recently was let to the Harrison-Wright 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Pilot Mills, Raleigh, N. C., recently 
purchased by W. H. Belk and associates 
from Consolidated Textile Corp., is now 
running full time producing seat covers, 
novelties and other products. The plant 
has orders booked for several months 
ahead, it is said. 


*Edna Mills Corp., Reidsville, N. C., 
which was purchased from Martel Mills 
Co., New York, is now operating on 
twills and print cloths. J. B. Pipkin is 
president, E. E. Pipkin, secretary, J. W. 
Norwood, vice-president, and T. L. 
Lewis, superintendent. 


Somerset Mills, Inc., Roxboro, N. C. 
An addition has just been completed and 
a number of new looms are being in- 
stalled which will more than double the 
output of the plant. 


Dover Mills, Shelby, N. C. Spinning 
rolls are being equipped with the Guillett 
interchangeable tapered fitting necks by 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Char- 
lotte. 


Virginia Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 
Va., subsidiary of Dundee Textile Corp., 
Passaic, N. J., is considering the erec- 
tion of a one-story addition for the 
transfer of manufacturing operations to 
Lynchburg from New Jersey. 


Wool 


Mystic Woolen Co., Mystic, Conn., in 
resuming operations after the holiday 
shutdown, started up 49 looms, whereas 
for the last few months only a few 
machines have been operated. Further 
increases in the number of looms used 
are planned. 


Sterling Worsted Mills, Worcester, 
Mass., have given up their branch plant 
on Beacon St., Worcester, and will con- 
solidate it with their main plant at 33 
sradley St., in that city. The old looms 
are being junked while the newer ones 
will be moved. 


Hirst-Roger Carpet Co., North Wales, 
Pa., have moved their offices from Phil- 
adelphia to their mill at North Wales, Pa. 


Stillwater Worsted Co., Harrisville, 
R. I., has awarded general contract to 
O. D. Purington & Co., 49 Westminster 
St., Providence, for a mill addition. The 
owners will do the heating, plumbing 
and electrical work themselves. 


Cherry Brook Worsted Co., Woon- 
socket, R. L., recently organized with a 
capital of 100 shares of stock no par 
value to operate a local worsted mill, 
will be represented by Octave J. Pothier, 
83 Earle St., Woonsocket, principal in- 
corporator. Hugo A. Jarret, Woon- 
socket, is also interested in the new 
company. 


Hollands, Ltd., Manchester, Eng., 
spinners of fine botany, worsted, cash- 
mere and merino spinners, may establish 
a Canadian branch mill at Joliette, Que. 
While no decision has yet been reached 
it is thought likely that the firm will 


locate there. 
ao 
Knit 


Jacobs-Spivey Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Bridgeport, Ala., has added more than 
100 additional employees. 
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*Princeton Rayons, Inc., Watertown, 
Conn., which acquired the Belding 
Heminway plant, has completed installa- 
tions in the dyehouse. Knitting ma- 
chinery and other equipment is arriving 
by motor truck from Petersburgh, Va., 
and 60 men are employed setting it up. 


Schuessler Knitting Mills, Inc., 3808 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago, have been or- 
ganized with a capital of $10,000, by 
Carl F. Schuessler and Hugo A, 
Hamerly, to operate a local plant. 


House of Byer, Cambridge, Mass 
manufacturers of children’s and infants 
hosiery, is moving its plant from 56 
Amherst St. to 18 Ames St. It will 
have about one-third additional space 
which will enable it to operate more ad- 
vantageously. 


Contoocook Hosiery Mills, Hillsbor- 
ough, N. H., which closed several 
months ago, may open again. Business 
leaders are attempting to sell $25,000 
worth of stock which will make possible 
the reopening of the mills. These mills 
have been the mainstay of the town for 
many decades and employed as many as 
350 on a fairly regular schedule. The 
bulk of the former operatives are still 
available and will be given back their old 
jobs. 


Asheville (N. C.) Silk Hosiery Mills 
have just completed an annex with a 
floor space of 11,000 square feet. Knit- 
ting machines are being increased from 
17 to 25 immediately and a dye plant is 
being installed to begin operation Aug. 
1. Employees will be increased from 
125 to 250 within the next few months. 
The cost of the expansion program is 
placed at $150,000. The plant has been 
on a full day and night schedule since 
January and has large orders ahead. 


Brookfry Hosiery Mill, Hickory, N. C., 
recently began operations with equip- 
ment consisting of 12 latch-needle knit- 
ting machines, two loopers and two rib- 
bers, producing men’s half hose. John 
D. Brooks is manager of the new con- 
cern. 


*Adams-Millis Corp., High Point, 
N. C., closed bids on July 13, for a new 
five-story additior to its mill on Pine St., 
to be equipped primarily as a finishing 
unit, reported to cost over $100,000, with 
machinery. It will be 55x100 ft., of 
reinforced concrete, brick and_ steel. 
Louis Mulhausen and Charles A. Blatch- 
ley, Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, are con- 
sulting engineers. 


McPar Hosiery Mills, Marion, N. C., 
are building a brick addition in which 
office and yarn room will be housed. 
Twenty-two new knitting machines, six 
ribbers and six loopers are being in- 
stalled. 


Indera Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
are running on an overtime production 
schedule with full working quota in all 
departments and will hold to that basis 
for an indefinite period. 


Colonial Knitting Mills, Inc., Mohn- 
ton, Pa., hosiery manufacturers, resumed 
operations after two weeks’ shutdown. 
Due to a hot wave several weeks ago, 
a composition material in the roof of 
the buildings melted and allowed tar to 
drop on machinery and materials, caus- 








considerable damage. The roof 
ering was replaced during the shut- 
vn. 


Thomas W. Buck Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has settled its strike and is 
ow operating with union labor. 


Nomend Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have leased and will occupy space 
n building at 3111 Allegheny Ave., 
totaling 25,000 sq.ft. Their present plant 
on Indiana Ave. will be removed to the 

w location. 


. 

Cadet Hosiery Co., Inc., Columbia, 
fenn., was sold, as confirmed by the 
Federal Court, to Massachusetts Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., Boston, for $153,000. 
J. S. Gordon, president of the buying 
concern, announced that the plant at 
Columbia will resume operations at 
once, manufacturing full - fashioned 
hosiery, with 400 operators. 


Mountain Hosiery Corp., Narrows, 
\a., has recently announced a proposed 
extension of its plant. 


Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Pulaski, 
Va., expects to extend its plant. 


Mason Knitting Co., Acton, Ont., Can- 
ada, will add a story to their knitting 
plant on Willow St. 


Supreme Knitting Mill, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, silk hosiery, is moving its equip- 
ment and offices from 119 Pearl St. to 


‘Indicates previous mention of project. 


43 Davies Ave., according to local re- 
port. With additional equipment and 
more floor space the firm will increase 
its production considerably. 


Silk 


Willimantic (Conn.) Silk, Inc., and 
the Kobe Silk Co., Willimantic, are or- 
ganizing three 8-hour shifts in the weav- 
ing departments. The former company 
has 33 looms and 110 employees, the 
latter 104 looms and 375 employees. All 
other departments of the two companies 
are on two shifts. 


Kaygo Silk Corp., Paterson, N. J., 
recently organized with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local silk mill, will 
be represented by Abram I. Bluestein, 
126 Market St., Paterson, an attorney. 
Robert P. Lippman, Paterson, is prin- 
cipal incorporator. 


DeWitt & Boag, Inc., Castile, N. Y., 
silk manufacturers, have stepped up pro- 
duction schedules to 24 hours a day, 
working three shifts. Steady employ- 
ment for several months is assured the 
full complement of 50 employees. 


Pennville Silk Co., Perkasie, Pa., is 
closed because of a strike by the weav- 
ers, resulting from a reduction in rates 
which they allege affected their earnings 
nearly 50%. Fifty other employees are 
idle and will have no work until the 
weavers return. 


Associated Textiles of Canada, Ltd. 
1449 St. Alexander St., Montreal, have 
let a contract for a plant addition at 
Louisville, Que., to cost approximately 
$75,000. The foundation has already 
been completed. : 


Courtauld’s (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall 
(Ont., Can.) silk manufacturers, have 
completed the construction of the large 
addition to their mill and are now in- 
stalling the machinery which it is hoped 
will be in operation sometime this month. 
When the new plant is ready the em- 
ployee staff will be increased by 50%, 
bringing the number of employees to 
1,500. 


Finishing 


Hart Dyeing Co., formerly of New- 
ark, N. J., is now located at Howard and 
Oxford Sts., Philadelphia. They have 
completed alterations and are working 
on a normal schedule. 


Solway Dyeing & Textile Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has arranged for a change 
in company name to Solway Mills, Inc. 


Clyde Dye & Print Works, West 
Warwick, R. I., have arranged for an 
increase in capital from 1,000 shares of 
stock, no par value, to $150,000 and 1,000 
shares of stock, no par value. 








TEXTILE WorRLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Col- Aver. Group 
Cot- Gray ored for Aver- 
Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 
July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 #8100 
1925 
January.... 192 197 195 173 184 187 
April....... 196 194 193 180 187 188 
June 192 179 181 177 179 179 
TO vienna 197. 183 185 176 181 182 
October... 174 189 193 178 186 186 
1926 
January... 167. 175 #177 «©1162 © «©6170 ~=«#(171 
April... 153 163 «6©161)~=— 155) sd158~—si59 
June 149 152 153 152 153 152 
Oe eee 149 149 151 141 146 147 
October. 106 141 147 144 146 143 
1927 
January.... 107 134 140 140 140 138 
ApriL...... $38 U6 . > (42 SR TO 
June 135 147 152 144 148 147 
ee 143 149 156 145 151 150 
October... 168 176 184 169 176 += 176 
1928 
January... 151 163 166 166 166 165 
April. 164 160 160 165 1624 162 
June.., 172 163 161 168 165 164 
July....... 174 167 165 168 1664 167 
October... 157. 161 162 164 163 #8162 
1929 
January... 162 166 158 169 1635 164 
April... 1634 164 157 173 165 165 
June....... 150 160 148 167 157 158 
July si 149 160 149 166 158 158 
October. . 147 1604 155 161 158 158 
1930 
January.. 138 «6149 «14106157 «149——«i149 
MOTH. os ce 131 139 129 156 143 142 
J 116 127 120 150 135 133 
WY i eas. 105 120 19 142 130 =©128 
October... 8 1110 45 4125 120 = 4117 
193] 
January... 82 102 107 124 U5 112 
Fe vary... 88 104 106 124 115 112 
March..... 87 102 109 125 17 193 
At 82 100 106 125 116 11 
M ae 98 99 125 112 108 
Ju soe 6 ORlCOK“ tii CCS 


LL of the indexes in the cotton 

group showed further losses in June, 
as did raw wool and tops in the wool 
group. The worsted yarn and cloth 
figures were the same as for May. A 
new cloth has been added to the latter 
index to make it more sensitive to mar- 
ket changes and to bring it into line 
with the other indexes of the wool 
group. 

Of the cotton textiles, the three point 
drop in colored goods in June stood out 
in view of the firmness this’ index had 
shown since the first of the year in the 
face of severe losses in raw cotton, yarn 
and gray goods. Strangely enough, this 
loss occurred in the fourth week of June 
when each of the other indexes in this 
group moved upward. The figures for 
this week were as follows: Cotton, 80; 
yarn, 96; gray goods, 96; colored 
goods, 119. 

A decline of three points in wool to 
97 and one point in tops to 110 were 
the only changes in the June indexes 
for the wool series, yarns and cloths 
being unchanged. This is the first time 
that wool has broken through 100 since 
our indexes were started in 1919. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation and 
use of these indexes may be addressed 
to TEXxTILE Wortp, Statistical Dept., 
1427 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 
July 31, 1914 100 100 100 100 100 
1925 
January 215 213 211 229 221 
April... 219 234 230 241 235 
Jume..... 204 211 210 241 225 
July ; 216 217 216 239 227 
October.... 216 212 212 227 220 
1926 
January 215 213 211 229 221 
April... . 181 193 198 211 202 
June.. . te 183 188 207 195 
PUN 0s 173 184 189 202 193 
October 178 186 193 197 192 
1927 
January... 178 187 190 197 191 
Apvil.. 177 182 184 193 188 
June.... 177 180 182 193 187 
PO cscs 183 183 193 188 
October... .. 185 185 189 194 190 
1928 
January... 194 193 186 195 192 
April..... 199 206 198 198 199 
aseecs 204 209 203 198 201 
eee 204 206 203 197 200 
October...... 197 197 203 198 199 
1929 
January...... 199 198 201 198 199 
Ah. .s.s. FS 189 198 197 195 
access 173 174 191 197 189 
July : 169 170 188 197 188 
October 164} 169 188 197 187 
1930 
January...... 148 161 177 197 181 
April... . 127 139 «64164 = 186—S—s«dN‘6 
June.... 124 135 160 186 165 
kc 125 135 158 184 163 
October 124 135 154 180 161 
1931 
January...... 112 127 148 178 156 
February..... 106 122 143 178 153 
March 101 112 139 174 147 
a kee 101 112 134 167 143 
DGecieces: wae Vt 134 162 140 
June.... ad 97 110 134 162 140 
(237) 41 
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Deep-Groove Tape Condenser 
NNOUNCEMENT of a deep- 


groove tape condenser is made by 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Seventh St. 
and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia. This 
condenser is designed to handle fibers 
ranging from cotton waste to the 
longest carpet wools. 

A feature of the machine is that 
with the deep-groove dividing disks 
there is a deep space into which lint and 
other waste fall, thus eliminating pos- 
sibility of their getting under the tape 
and stretching it. It is pointed out that 
not only are the tapes much shorter 
in this type of machine, but there are 
no twists in them to dislodge the web 
of stock from the tape. The tapes re- 
turn through the space between the 
disks, this action separating the fibers, 
cleaning the edges of the tapes, and 
rubbing off any accumulations of stock 
from the back of the tapes. 

The thin card-web is supported by the 
tapes and carried into the dividing rolls 
at which point the actual separation 
takes place—the fibers being held be- 
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Deep grooves prevent stretching of tape 


tween the tapes and the dividing disks. 
The dividing disks are carefully ma- 
chined from drop forgings. 

In each tape, there is a turn, which is 
so located that the twist comes on the 
return run of the tape in order that it 
will be perfectly flat at the point where 
it is carrying the web. 

The condenser is equipped with double 
aprons or tandem rubbers, although a 
single apron of about 30-in. inside cir- 
cumference may be used for stock not 
requiring such a high degree of con- 
densation. 

The machine is very rigid in construc- 
tion and is equipped with ball bearings 
wherever practicable. The feed rolls 
and vertical eccentric shafts, for ex- 
ample, are set in ball bearings. The 
drive for the eccentric shafts is by bevel 
and spur gear and comes at the mid- 
point of the shafts, thereby equalizing 
the load. This method of driving elimi- 
nates the necessity of using a crossed 
belt and lessens danger by keeping the 
belt away from the floor. 

All gearing, which is well guarded, 
is of cut-tooth steel construction. The 
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sprocket and chain drives consist of 


bushed roller chain with 
sprockets. 

Both the tapes and the rub aprons 
are made of imported tanned leather. 
The eccentrics which drive the aprons 
are equipped with ball-bearings, and 
are capable of a speed of 500 strokes 
per minute. The eccentrics have the 
added feature of a setting device by 
which the apron stroke may be varied 
by increments of 4 in. 

The condensers are built to deliver 
from 48 to 200 ends onto a positivel) 
driven ¢oving drum of either aluminw 
or wooden construction. Models ar 
made to accommodate cards 48 in., 6) 
in., and 72 in. in width. 


cut-toot) 


Gear System for Textile 
Printing Machines 
EVELOPMENT of the STS gear 


system for rotary textile printing 
machines has been announced recently by 
Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc., Worcester. 
Mass. This improved system is designed 
to eliminate handling of star gears which 
have to be changed to suit the various 
sizes of printing rollers. In this way, 
it is pointed out, there is no occasion 
for the printer to use the star gear 
which is already on the machine and 
run the box gears out of proper mesh. 
Other advantages cited are that a collec 
tion of spare star gears is no longer 
needed; expedients, such as changing 
the height of the cylinder, making mon- 
grel sized gear fittings, or mis-aligning 
the drive shaft, are unnecessary; and 
valuable savings in time are effected in 
print rooms where frequent changes of 
pattern have to be made. 

The STS system consists of a series 
of small intermediate gears of laminated 
construction to minimize noise, all 
mounted in a segment framework which 
can be swivelled about the center of the 
star gear. The mesh between these 
small gears and the star gear is always 
correct, and presents no additional haz- 
ard because of its being completely) 
guarded. As the print rollers are 


changed in size, these intermediate gears 





Fig. 2. Improved eccentric motion 


on tape condenser 
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brought into mesh with the fit- 


can 

sing ‘ars on the mandrels, simply by 
rotating the gear frame. Substantially 
constructed adjusting screws are pro- 
yided for this purpose, and rugged 
anchor bolts hold the gear frame firmly 
against the printing machine side frame. 
Gear teeth, of standard form are used, 
thus enabling the machine builder to 
standardize on replacement parts. 


Silent Chain Used in Spring 
Bending 
U of silent chain as a backstop 
home-made spring-bending ma- 
} 


chines is an unusual application of this 
product announced recently by the Link 


Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cag’ The chain is stretched across 
the table of the machine by means of 


weights attached to the end. When 
time to bend the iron, the red-hot 

is placed against the chain, and 
the die is pushed up against the spring 
by pneumatic pres- 


It 1s 


Sprit 
pil 


sure. The spring is 
give the desired 
form, and the chain, 
acting as a_ back- 
stop, made no mark 


red-hot iron. 


Portable Reel 
for Strapping 
.* AID in the 

peeding up of 


shipping - department 
work, the Signode 


Pp AMINE FAst ORANGE WS, a direct 


lyestuff yielding clear, rich shades of 
orange, is announced by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. This 
product is recommended for the production 


rilliant reddish orange shades on all 
f cotton, rayon, and pure silk. It 


also finds some application on silk and 
wool materials, because of its brilliancy 
and case of dyeing. It is redder and 
brighter than PoNTAMINE Fast ORANGE S, 
and is characterized by its excellent solu- 
bilit This color produces shades of 

fastness to those obtained with 
PoNTAMINE Fast ORANGE S, showing good 
resistance to light, acids, alkalis, water, 
perspiration, iron, and rubbing, and fairly 
good tastness to washing. 


{RENE Navy BLue 3B double paste 
one of three dyestuffs introduced 
recently by Newport Chemical Works, Inc., 
Pa N. J. This is a vat color for 
prit or dyeing cotton, rayon or pure 
‘k. Cotton cloth may be dyed on the 
pad the pigment padding methods. The 
s also suitable for all types of 
dyeing. Its most important feature 
uitability for textile printing, either 
lf color or in combination with other 
tes of Anthrene colors. It possesses 
od fastness to chlorine and to hot 
and is also fast to steaming and 

ition. It does not discharge. 





Close-up of new gear system to show 
perfect mesh between box and inter- 


mediate gears 


Portable steel reel facili- 
tates use of steel strapping 


New 


ANTHRENE 


Dyestuffs 


BRILLIANT VIOLET 2B, the 
second product, like the redder and brighter 
ANTHRENE BRILLIANT VIOLET R, is char- 
acterized by ease of reduction, stability of 
the reduced vat, and good leveling and 


penetrating properties. It is a finely divided 
color paste, and hence is suitable for print- 


ing, as well as dyeing by the pigment 
padding method. The general fastness 
properties are very good. The fastness 


to boiling soap is good. When dyed as a 
ground color, white discharge patterns may 
be obtained. In addition to its use for 
dyeing cotton in all types of machines, 
it is also recommended for dyeing and 
printing on rayon. 


> 


CELANTHRENE VIOLET B, the third of 
the Newport colors, is of especial interest 
for dyeing acetate yarns, lining materials, 
dress goods, and knitted fabrics. It will 
leave cotton and rayon clean in materials 
containing these fibers, which is _partic- 
ularly of interest for dyeing hosiery or 
other materials in which these fibers are 
present. Novelty effects can be obtained 
in one bath by a selection of suitable direct 
colors. It is not dischargeable. 


NaApHTOL AS-LT, a new member of the 
Naphtol series, has been placed on the 
market by General Dyestuff Corp., 230 
Fifth Ave., New York. In combination 
with Fast Rep TR Base, NAPHTOL 
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STS gear system applied to an eight- 
color printing machine 


Steel Strapping Co., 2622 North West- 
ern Ave., Chicago, has brought out a 
portable reel for steel strapping. The 
reel is of strong, sturdy steel construc- 
tion designed to withstand all kinds of 
use and abuse without damage. It has 
light, fast-rolling casters for easy move- 
ment from place to place. The reel is 
quickly reloaded with strapping by sim- 
ply loosening one bolt; the cylinder then 
opens to receive the new coil. A posi- 
tive clip holds the strapping when not 
in use and avoids loosening or tangling. 
The hub is used for a brake. 


AS-LT yields a bright, brilliant red with 
a blue cast. This shade possesses very 
good fastness to light, excellent fastness to 
chlorine, and very good fastness to caustic 
soda boiling. In conjunction with other 
bases, Naputot AS-LT yields shades of 
very good fastness to light. Among these, 
the new product coupled with Fast BLue 
BB (base or salt) deserves special atten- 
tion, as it produces rich shades of navy 
blue of very good fastaess to light and 
boiling caustic and in addition this dye- 
stuff possesses the other general fastness 
properties. 


CeLLIron Fast BLuE R, another General 
Dyestuff product, is recommended for dye- 
ing and printing acetate yarns and fabrics. 
Owing to its very good affinity, it is pos- 
sible with this brand to produce fuller 
sky-blue shades than are obtainable with 
CELLITON Fast BLuE B and BB. At the 
same time, these shades are of better fast- 
ness to light than those dyed with CELLITON 
BLUE extra. The powder is best mixed to 
a paste by sprinkling into warm water at 
105 to 120 deg. F., dyeing being carried 
out in the same way as with the other 
brands of this group. The dyeings have 
good to very good fastness to light; excel- 
lent fastness to scrooping acid, and stov- 
ing; very good fastness to water, washing, 
and alkali; and good fastness to perspira- 
tion. 
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Questions... 


and 


Answers 


Twisting Rayon and Worsted 


Technical Editor: 

We should like to know if you have 
any information available as to methods 
of twisting 1/50 worsted with 100- 
denier rayon to use for full-fashioned 
hosiery knitting. (7613) 


Twisting of 1/50s worsted and 100- 
denier rayon for use in full-fashioned 
hosiery may of course be done in the 
usual manner on the twister. A more 
economical method is to eliminate the 
extra twisting process by using the 
worsted spinning frame as a twister, 
combining both the spinning and twist- 
ing in one operation. To do this it is 
necessary to have the master mechanic 
install a rack with the same number 
of dead spindles or spikes as there are 
spindles on the spinning frame; locat- 
ing this rack just over the head of the 
operator and attaching it to the frame 


by means of supporting arms. Between 
this rack and the front roll, it will be 
necessary to install tension rods or 


wires, connected to the arms. Over the 
position occupied by the carriers should 
be located a wooden bar, running the 
tength of the frame, containing as many 
pig-tail screws as there are spindles. 
This is a very inexpensive method of 
rigging up the spinning frame for use 
as a twister. 

In operation the individual spools of 
rayon are placed on the spikes of the 
rack. The ends are then passed up 
over the tension rods, the first of which 
must of course be placed so that the 
end of rayon will be drawn smoothly 
and evenly from the supply. The rayon 
end then passes under the next tension 
rod and through the pig-tail screws, 
joining the worsted end under the front 
roller. Twist is inserted by the spindle 
in both the worsted roving and rayon 
at the same time, effecting a consider- 
able saving in cost. 

Should a ratinee effect be desired, the 
bar containing the pig-tails may be 
offset, allowing the rayon to feed di- 
rectly to the worsted end as it emerges 
from the front roll. In this case dif- 
ferent effects can be obtained by vary- 
ing the tension on the rayon end. 


44 (240) 


Much of the success in producing an 
evenly twisted ply yarn of rayon and 
worsted on twisters depends upon the 
tensile strength of both the single 
worsted and the rayon yarn. Neither 
the worsted nor the rayon yarn must be 
twisted in the spinning process with 
excessive turns per inch, as this will 
cause the single yarn to kink upon 
being drawn from the tubes or cones on 
the creel in the twisting operation. 

We should advise using about 19 to 
20 turns of twist, taking into considera- 
tion that 100-denier rayon yarn is 
equivalent to 1/79s worsted yarn in size. 

The rayon yarn has a tendency to 
slip through the twisting rollers, espe- 
cially if the yarn has been tightly 
twisted at the spinning process. The 
formation of long and short kinks must 
be avoided in making this yarn for 
any purpose, knitting or weaving. On 
single-roll twisters of the Collins type 
a very simple method, which has been 
found to produce good results, is to 
place a 4-in. cold-rolled steel rod di- 
rectly behind the guides leading into 
the rollers. The rayon is passed under 
this rod, which gives it a very slight 
tension and prevents it from slipping 
through the rollers faster than the 
worsted thread. Tension may be in- 
creased or decreased by raising or 
lowering the rod without in any way 
causing the breaking of the rayon or 
any other very fine yarn which may be 
used. 

Extreme care must also be taken in 
selecting the proper size of traveler. A 
2-in. ring is preferable. If the twister 
frame is not equipped with runners and 
the yarns are being delivered from bob- 
bins, care must be taken to hold back 
the rayon thread by means of very 
light felt washers. 


v 


Cotton for Typewriter Ribbon 
Technical Editor: 

The writer has heard quite a little 
discussion from time to time on the 


kind of cotton used for the manufac- 
ture of typewriter-ribbon fabric. A 
number of ribbon salesmen maintain 


that the fiber used in their product is 
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Sea Island cotton. We should greatly 
appreciate any information you can give 
us on this subject. (7016) 


Very little, if any, Sea Island cotton 
is finding its way into typewriter rib. 
bons—or into anything else for that 
matter. Most of the typewriter ribbons, 
both domestic and imported, are now 
made of regular Egyptian or Sakel- 
laridis. 


Vv 


Woolen Fabric Uneven in 


Shade 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed you will find two samples 
of dyed woolen fabric which have the 
appearance of being dyed unevenly. Can 
you explain the causes and remedy of 
this fault? 

This fabric was entered into the dye- 
bath and run cold for 20 minutes. The 
bath contained dye stuff, glauber salt, 
and about 1% of acetic acid. As the 
bath came to the boil, small quantities 
of acetic acid were added occasionally 
to the extent in all of about 5%. The bath 
was brought to the boil very slowly. 
After boiling for 45 minutes, the bath 
was apparently clear, and the goods 
were finished with a little sulfuric acid. 

(7604) 


The streakiness is not caused by un- 
even dyeing, but is due to irregularity 
in the fabric itself. This can be easily 
seen if you will hold the sample right 
side up, facing the light, and note where 
the light places occur. Hold the fabric 
so the light shines through it, and it 
will be seen that in the lighter portions 
the texture is close and well filled, while 
in the dark places the texture is open. 
If these were woven goods instead of 
knit, they would be called reedy. Varia- 
tions in the diameter and twist of the 
yarn, as well as unequal tension during 
the knitting, cause this effect. The 
manufacturers of knitting machines can 
probably aid you in the adjustment of 
your knitting machines to overcome this 
defect. 


Vv 


Knitting Astrakhan 


Technical Editor: 

We should appreciate your giving us 
full information on how to make 
astrakhan on 18-gauge machines. We 
wish to know the cut of the backing 
wheel, the yarns to be used, and the 
width in relation to cylinder. (7619) 


It is a practical impossibility to give 
any one standard method of manufac- 
turing astrakhan, as various arrange- 
ments are used by different mills. It 
is a double-plush fabric, using a face 
yarn, a binder thread, and a_ heavy 
astrakhan backing yarn. Some mills 
make an all- wool fabric, while others 
use cotton for face and binder, and 
worsted for backing. Either a three- 
and-one or two-and-one blocked back- 
ing wheel is desirable for tying-in. 
Probably the two-and-one gives the 
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mo ficient binding of the backing 
yatl 

Yarn sizes for this gauge depend 
upon the weight of fabric desired. Gen- 
erall,, the backing ranges from 4s to 2s 
(cotton counts); the face yarn, from 
is. to 2/26s; and the binder, from 
is. to 1/26s. Lf a really heavy astrak- 
han varn is used, it need be put on 
only every third feed, the intervening 
feed. being plain knitting. The more 
common method, however, has every 
other feed double plush and the alter- 
nate teeds plain. 


) 


}5-in. cylinder is the proper size 

tabric which is to be finished to 
standard width, 

different yarns should not be dit- 


ficult to procure, but it must be known 
wl er cotton or wool is to be used. 
lhe face and binder threads are stand- 
ard varns, while the different types 


of astrakhan yarns are classified under 


es 
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Barré Effect in Canton Crepe 


cal Editor: 

it enclosing a sample of Canton 

filled with three-thread 20/22 

un filling. Upon examination this 
walch of goods against the light, you 
will notice that it shows a barré effect. 
) will also notice that the picks are 

uted evenly where it shows this 
fi as well as in the perfect parts of 

ds. We should like to have your 
pinion as to the cause of the trouble 
1 ‘so the probable method of elimt- 
nating tt, (7606 ) 


\\e are inclined to place the blame in 
ase on the raw silk which the 
ster used to make his thread. The 
ition 20/22 means that the denier 
raw silk might vary between 20 

22 deniers, but unfortunately it 
olten happens that parts of a skein of 
ilk will fall below or exceed the 

viven figures. Even in a three-thread 
the inequalities will generally 
ensate, so that the final twist will 
In isonably uniform; but there will 
es when all the threads will be 
lighter or heavier than the given 

let for a certain space, and of course 
show this plainly in the woven 

gr You will note that each barre 
ceded by an exceptionally heavy 

and that the irregular threads 

resent throughout the goods in 

too high a proportion to class it 
igh-grade tram. Hosiery knitters 
lways contending with this diff- 
with their four- and five-thread 

and only get really good threads 

and twelve-thread trams. We 

t that you have your filling re- 

on by a regular silk testing com- 

ind that you show the report to 
hrowster. There is nothing you 

oO in the weaving which will 

the trouble. You will also note 
warp is very irregular, but this 
se does not show on the surface 
fabric. 


Men’s Socks Vary in Length 
Techmcal Editor: 

We are throwsters of combination 
yarns for the men’s half-hose trade and 
have recently had a serious complaint 
from one of our customers. who claints 
that our yarns give him an excessive 
number of long and short socks. The 
sample enclosed 1s an example. 

The combination is one end of 150- 
denier rayon and one end of 75-denier 
acetate. The variations in size of the 
yarn have not shown an excess of 1U 
deniers (230 to 240 deniers); and the 
twist, supposed to be 44 turns left, has 
also shown no variations such as could 
be responsible for such large differences 
in the length of the stockings. 

We believe that the trouble could be 
overcome by adjusting the knitting ma- 
chines, but are not sufficiently experi- 
enced in knitting to express a_ firm 
opinion. We should appreciate your 
analysis and opinion. (7595) 


We have examined the samples oi 
heather-mixture half hose. Both the 
long and short socks contain the same 
number of courses, but vary in the num- 
ber of courses per inch, as follows: 


Courses per inch in leg: short, 36; 
long, 28. | So aia 
Courses per inch in toot: short, 36; 


long, 24. 


With the information available we 
are able to suggest several possible 
causes of this difficulty. In the first 
place. we can definitely state that the 
variation does not come from lack ot 
uniformity in twist or denier number 
of the yarn. So far as these factors 
are concerned, the yarn is of a very 
good quality. Differences in the 
amount of moisture in the yarn, how- 
ever, may be responsible for the diff- 
culty. It is generally known that moist 
varn will make a shorter sock than 
dry yarn. It is possible that in prepar- 
ing this yarn for the knitter, the 
throwster added moisture by condition- 
ing, and evaporation of moisture from 
the outside of the packages caused a 
difference in the amount present in 
its various parts. Differences existing 
in the amount of conditioning oil may 
cause a similar variation in length. 

We recommend thorough drying of 
the yarn before coning. More accurate 


Inquiries should give the fullest 
information possible; and if 
damaged material is involved, 
a sample should be sent. We 
give no consideration to anony- 
mous inquiries and do not un- 
dertake routine analysis of yarn 
or fabric, or investigation § in- 
volving unusual expense. 
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control of sizes is gained by the use ot 


disk tension devices. It is better to 
run the yarn under tension and set the 
machine for a slightly longer stitch 
than to depend on the drag of the yarn 
in unwinding to furnish the required 
tension. This arrangement makes the 
stitch formation more positive and re- 
sults in more even work. The rayon 
yarns are best knitted with from 4 to 
6% of cil present on the fiber. This 
is especially desirable for acetate yarns, 
which have a high frictional resistance. 

Atmospheric changes cause variations 
in length. For this reason a machine 
often produces a shorter sock at night 
when the air is moist. Temperature ts 
also a factor in size control. Accurate 
inspection and sizing of the work every 
several hours on each machine is ab 
solutely necessary in order to secure 
uniform sizes. 


v 


Stains in Bleached Flannel 


iechnical Editor: 

Enclosed are two pieces of bleached 
flannel. In each of these samples you 
will ‘note a small blue stain, which is 
caused by a blue fiber. Enclosed also 
is a plece of folded paper in which are 
some of the fibers taken out of the stock. 
This stock 1s fine white garnetted 
threads. 

IH’e are having considerable trouble 
with those blue stains showing in our 
goods, finding them scattered throughout 
the piece. Some will be about twice the 
sise of a pinhead, and others will run 
an inch long. We have tried scouring 
the goods before fulling, but the stain 
does not develop until after the goods 
are fulled. Bleaching does not take it 
out. We can strip it out after fulling, 
but that necessitates extra handling, and 
makes the goods feel harsh. Will you 
suggest something that we can do to 
fasten this color so that it will not stain 
into our whites; also advise the nature 
of the fiber. (7598) 


When stock is a garnetted waste, 
fibers which cause trouble of this sort 


often are either silk or rayon. Again, 
when color appears in a_ garnetted 
waste, it is sometimes caused from 


decorative yarn or yarns used to mark 
the selvage. In sorting the threads 
some of the colored fibers are missed. 
If the garnetted stock is made from a 
spinning-mill waste, the trouble is due 
to carelessness on:the part of the help. 
In this case, however, a miscroscopic 
examination shows that the blue fibers 
are wool of the same grade as are the 
white fibers. 

We suggest that vou full the goods 
with an almost neutral soap solution 
containing not over 1 oz. of soda ash 
per gal. This will tend to eliminate any 
bleeding of the fibers, and they can be 
picked out at the perch without leaving 
a stain. If necessary, you might add 
a small amount of ammonia or soda ash 
in scouring. Use of warm soap should 
be avoided as this will also move the 


CC rhe YT. 
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Doubtful Whether Raw Silk 
Can Hold Above $2.50 


By Dr. L. H. Haney 


| SHOULD be entirely apparent 
|: it the run-up in silk prices in the 
latter part of June was purely specu- 
lative and based largely on “short cover- 
ing Not only was there speculative 
short covering, but the mills had bought 
sparingly and spot interests had made 
r hedge sales, that the silk markets 
were susceptible to a bull drive. Appar- 
the excitement in Japan was 
touched off by (1) a decrease in the 
‘ocoon erop, (2) an advance in cocoon 
ices, (3) talk of some plan to dispose 
surplus silk, (4) the moratorium 
sal and the accompanying rise in 
exchange, (5) the decline in the 
stocks” immediately available. 
but Japanese farmers are likely to 


so 


ently 


uce more silk as a result of the 

ice in price, and the higher prices 

here are certain to lead to a greater use 

. i rayon. Much silk machinery would 
i ibly be shifted back to rayon for 


veaving and knitting purposes with silk 
hove $2.50. The strong resistance to 
silk prices displayed by the 
iutacturers is real and based on the 
| goods markets and low profit mar- 
: u11 (While these conditions may be 
the manufacturers’ own fault, the 
nee of a competitive situation in 
markets must be reckoned 
tor the present. ) 
eems doubtful, 
in hold above 
une time (in 


therefore, if raw 
$2.50, although at 


, view of the cocoon 
; on) it seems unlikely that the 
e iD vill have to fall to new low levels. 


BuLL PoINts 


orld production and consumption 
better balance than a vear ago. 
japanese cocoon crops this year 
considerably reduced (perhaps 
iltogether) and the poor supply 
ilberry leaves suggests reduced net 


silk content per cocoon; the Chinese co- 
coon crop is disappointing; the French 
crop is much under a year ago, and 
Italian production about 10% lower. 

3. Higher cocoon prices appear to be 
definitely established. 

4. Some progress reported toward the 
adoption of plans for disposing of the 
custody silk. 

5. Increased 
Japan. 

6. United States spindle activity de- 
creased less than usual in May. 

7. Some real’ improvement in the de- 
mand for hosiery yarns as better buying 
of new type hosiery develops and excess 
stocks of hosiery decline. 

8. Stocks of silk goods on May 31 
were 11% lower than a year ago. 

9. An increased use of ribbons 
women’s wear is reported. 

10. Silk goods sales (yards) appear 


domestic demand in 


in 


to be in line with broad loom activity 


and the decline in the latter indicates 
cautious production by most mills. ‘The 
strike continues. Most mills are be- 


lieved to have reduced their stocks of 
goods. Plans are under way looking 
toward stabilization and rationalization 
of the industry. 

11. Higher silver exchange. 


BEAR POINTS 


1. World production and consumption 
are not in as good balance as at the 
beginning of June; the National Raw 
Silk Exchange estimates production 
still to be in excess of consumption. 

2. Arrivals from the Japanese fila- 
tures have increased recently and are 
exceeding shipments, so that stocks are 
accumulating again in Japan. 

3. Stocks at New York increased in 
June and imports were large in com- 
parison with estimated deliveries to 
mills, 

4. “Deliveries” were considerably 
above their average relationship with 
the activity of spindles and broad looms 
in May and probably in June, indicating 
that the withdrawals were not going 
into consumption. 

5. Deliveries in June declined more 
than seasonally. 

6. Stocks of silk goods (yards) in- 
creased a little in May, and considerable 


dumping by mills indicates overpro- 
duction. 

7. Sales of silk goods (yards) in May 
decreased 30%, which is more than 
usual for the season, and were 9.6% 
below a year ago (while in the first 


five months they were only 4.5% below 
the same period last year) ; pronounced 


Summary: The world statistical position of raw 


silk is improving, but it is not good. 


The run-up in 


silk prices during the last month was largely specula- 
tive, and manufacturers display stronger resistance to 


higher silk prices. 


The market is too weak to with- 
stand disposal of the Japanese custody stocks. 


It is 


doubtful if silk can hold above $2.50, although at the 


present time new low prices seem 
Silk goods sales have slumped 


continues. 


improbable. 
and price cutting 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, director, New York Uni- 
versity, Business Research Bureau, which regularly appears on this page, 
considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. The 
conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 
to a time two or three months ahead. The Analyst is based on statistical! 
data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 
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The tremendous success of popular-priced fancy half- 


hose throws the spotlight on the superiority of Chacelon 


acetate yarn. For Chacelon is playing a leading role... 


making possible a record-breaking volume production. 


CHACEILON 


IS A TUBIZE PRODUCT 


CHACELON —-strong, soft, beautiful—has all the advantages to 
be expected in a first quality acetate yarn. It resists shrinking, per- 
spiration, dampness, stains and dirt; it dries quickly. 


But Chacelon has, in addition, superior resistance to soap solutions 
used in dyeing at high temperatures. It retains permanently its 
original white whiteness. It is noted for uniformity. Supplied in 
natural or fugitive-tinted cones firmly wound and even, Chacelon 
invariably assures a long, smooth run. 


Through these advantages which contribute to efficient mill opera- 
tion, volume-selling and ease of handling, Chacelon presents to 
hosiery manufacturers a seldom-equalled opportunity. The tech- 
nical staff of this company is prepared to give complete, immediate 
information and assistance to hosiery-mill executives interested in 
the profit possibilities of Chacelon acetate yarn. 


The Tubize Chatillon Corporation makes a yarn for every 


purpose—by the viscose, acetate or nitro-cellulose process. 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION + 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK . PLANTS—ROME, GA., HOPEWELL, VA. 
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ial dullness continues; yarns for 
broad silks are reported very dull. 

Qne must conclude that the more sub- 
tantial and positive statistical factors 
are not conducive to strength in the silk 
The world statistical position 


market. 

may be improving, but it is not yet 
good. The most substantial bull point 
is the reduction in the cocoon crop 


which appears to be almost world-wide, 
but with the existing large stocks of 
raw silk, higher cocoon prices seem 
more likely to squeeze the filatures than 
to strengthen the Yokohama or New 
York markets. 

STATISTICAL POSITION 

The largest item in the Silk Associa- 
tion’s figure in June was imports. The 
imports increased, and, except for 1929, 
were the largest for the month in recent 
years. It is notable that they were 
more than double the estimated deliver- 
ies for the month. Moreover, the quan- 
tity in transit was large for the season, 
at 33,400 bales, being more than 17,000 
bales above June, 1930. 

Naturally, the quantity in storage in- 
creased. The stocks are not unusually 
large, though about 9,000 bales above a 
year ago and nearly 5,000 bales over the 
preceding month. This, however, is 
only about 89% of the estimated deliver- 
ies, which is quite normal. The chiet 
question concerns the trend since the 
end of June, an increase being suggested 
by the sizable quantity then in transit. 

Of course, the quantity withdrawn 
from storage and supposedly delivered 
to mills could not have been large. The 
“deliveries” were 42,161 bales which, 
although 43% above last year, is about 
4,000 bales less than in June of 1928 
or 1929, and below the average annual 
rate in the years 1927-29. Moreover, 
the June decrease in deliveries was 


greater than usual for the season. 
lhe total stocks at New York and 
Yokohama at the end of June were over 


128,000 bales and the average for the 
last three months has been over 131,000 
val This represents a less-than-sea- 
sonal decrease and is 162% above the 
average of recent years. On the other 
domestic machinery activity is 
than 10% below average. It is. 
re, apparent that the stocks of 
silk are extremely excessive in compari- 
son with mill consumption. 
world visible supply (including 
han Japanese silk at New York) 
end of June was 197,052 bales. 
LI ; a decrease from May, but is 
han 8,000 bales above a year ago 
very large. There was no re- 
in the silk withheld from the 
in Japan during the month, the 
remaining at 109,300 bales, 
price of Cracks XX in June 


ed approximately $2.37. This 
res with $2.32 in May, and $3.42 
ago, The small increase over 


presents the first increase in the 
average since last January. But 
e average was the lowest for any 
xcept May in many years. Even 
(tober and November last year, the 
s were about $2.48. Moreover, 
ill gain in the June average was 
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Fig. 2. 


INDICATED SILK CONSUMPTION. 


1930 


Deliveries—bales ; 


Spindle Activity, Broad Loom Activity—per cent of normal machine 
hours operated. All three indexes adjusted for seasonal variation. Ratio 
of Deliwweries to Spindles and Ratio of Deliveries to Broad Looms based 


on above indexes. Average of 1927-1929 = 100 for all indexes. 


Source: 


Sik Association of America 


due to a speculative spurt near end of 
the month largely due to short covering. 

Meanwhile, the silk goods business 
does not make a very favorable show- 
ing. Not only was there a 30% decline 
in yardage sold at wholesale, but also 
a much sharper drop in dollar sales. 
In the New York district the value of 
wholesale sales was off nearly 50% 
from April,—probably the largest per- 
centage of decline for any month in re- 
cent years except the very bad month 
of April, 1927, It is to be remembered 
that these are wholesale sales, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that they antici- 
pate a let-down in retail sales in June 
and possibly July. Obviously, they re- 
flect wide-spread and drastic price cut- 
ting. The sharp curtailment in broad- 
loom activity in May can be considered 
favorably as representing a tendency 
to restore the equilibrium of the supply 
and demand situation in broad silks. 
Certainly it shows that the mills are 
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operating with due regard to market 
conditions. At the same time, however, 
it tends to reduce the demand for raw 
silk and, with the sales off so sharply, 
it suggests that any weakening in raw 
silk would likely affect goods prices. 
Spindle activity is well maintained, 
possibly reflecting some improvement in 
the hosiery situation. Demand from 
knitting mills appears to be holding up 
fairly well, and some good business has 
been done by ribbon mills. But spindle 
activity is very low, both absolutely and 
in comparison with estimated deliveries 
of silk to the mills. It is, therefore, 
doubtful if the lowness of supplies of 
silk held by mills, as reported in some 
quarters, really exists. At least there 
is plenty of silk available somewhere. 
On the whole, the silk situation looks 
like a reaction in raw silk prices which 
will probably hold goods prices down 
pending the house cleaning in the man- 
ufacturing industry which is hoped for. 
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® Cotton Yarns Wait 
For Developments 


CTIVE interest in cotton yarns has 

fallen off following the decline in 
cotton attendant upon disquieting re- 
ports received from Germany and 
Europe and the acreage figures. No 
special effort is being made to force 
sales at this time. The situation is 
regarded as confusing, and there is a 
disposition to wait and size things up 
before pursuing any new active policy, 
either as to prices or selling. 

The previous rapid advance in cot- 
ton had doubtless been overdone, but, 
following that rise there was a good 
volume of yarn business closed in June. 
Much of this summer business is ordi- 
narily placed around the middle of July, 
and the June movement apparently 
merely anticipated the usual mid-sum- 
mer activity. July so far has been com- 
paratively quiet. 

\s previously noted, varn prices did 
not advance so rapidly as cotton, and 
many were noted in which the 
spinner, with higher cotton costs, was 
not so well off as on previous trades. 
Nevertheless sales put through at the 
time resulted in filling mills’ books with 
a volume of orders which 
them engaged for some time. 


sales 


will keep 
This con- 
dition, coupled with the curtailment 
programs actively in force with many 
spinners and the summer vacations, all 
tend to make more acute the problems of 
available yarn stocks which are low at 
first hands and limit the material avail- 
able for prompt delivery. An _ indica- 
tion of the situation is given by the ex- 
perience of a buver who came into the 
market for 24 warps of 20s-2. He was 
unable to them from any one 
house, but was compelled to scour the 
market before he found three houses 
who could make up this quantity. In 
two cases it cleaned up the 
stock on this count. Spinners quote 19 
to 2le. for this yarn. One spinner has 
refused to sell any of his varn on hand 
at less than 2lc.; however, sales in 
Philadelphia are noted 184 to 19c. 
Sales made at present call for prompt 
delivery. There is little interest in 
30s-2 24ce.; occasional sales 
are noted in carded knitting yarns, with 
10s at 165 to 17c.; a sale of 28s was 
made at 
practically 


secure 


available 


Warps at 


23ic. However, prices are 
nominal at this writing as 
there is not a sufficient volume of busi- 
ness to establish prices on a definite 
basis. 

Combed and mercerized yarns also 
are affected by the weakness developed 
in cotton. There was a nice volume of 


business under consideration for con- 


tracts ahead, but negotiations are now 
otf and it is probable actual purchases 
Specifica- 


fall. 


will be deferred until 
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tions against contracts continue to be 


The mid-summer dullness 
prevails with no change in quoted 
prices. At this season of the year the 
market is always watching weather con- 
ditions and their effect upon the cotton 
crop, so sudden turns overnight are not 
impossible. 


rather poor. 


Cotton Market Lower 
Under Liquidation 


HE cotton market during the week 

has been under the shadow of the 
German financial situation. This has 
had an unsettling effect on all markets, 
and coming on the heel of the late June 
advance on the international debt mora- 
torium proposition, has found the cotton 
market in rather a susceptible condition, 
particularly as there have been some 
beneficial rains in the South and a feel- 
ing has prevailed that the crop was mak- 
ing fairly good progress. A good part 
of the late June advance was lost but 
the decline brought in some scale-down 
buying for trade and possibly some in- 
vestment buying, as well as covering 
promoted by a feeling that relief meas- 
ures for Germany would soon be decided 
upon. October contracts which had sold 
up to 10.70 on the late June advance 
compared with 8.53 the low record 
touched on June 8 were back to the 9c. 


level toward the end of this week or 
within 4c. or so of the season’s low 
records. 





Market Briefs 


Cotton: Still weak on European 
bank problems and acreage report. 
Cotton Yarns: Inactive market as 
buvers loose confidence and sellers 


hold firm. 


Cotton Goods: Quiet with second 


hand selling featured in gray 
goods. 


Wool: Good market maintained on 
wide range of wools. 

Worsted Yarns: Firm with steady 
interest; spinners hesitate to sell 
far ahead. 

Woolen Goods: Men’s suitings ac- 
tive; semi-staples favored. 

Silk: High levels deadlock buying; 
20/22s drop 5c. 

Silk Yarns: Better call for spun 
varns; thrown silk quiet. 


Silk Goods: Mills hesitant about 
raising prices. Slightly stronger 
tone. 

Rayon: Producers fear low yarn 
stocks may mean lost business in 
fall. 

Knit Goods: Bathing-suit demand 


wanes; medium-weight underwear 
active; less interest in low-priced 
mesh hosiery. 








Traders are paying comparatively 
little attention to ordinary cotton market 
factors while conditions abroad are so 
unsettled. It is doubtful, however, 
whether these routine influences w:uld 
have inspired much fresh buying iad 
conditions abroad been more known, 
Weather conditions as noted above have 
been more favorable for the develop- 
ment of the crop, leading to expectations 
of fairly satisfactory end-August con- 
dition figures, while statistical develop- 
ments have strengthened the out!ook 
for a world’s end-season carry-over of 
about 9,000,000 bales. The standard 
cloth statistics for June were encourag- 
ing, and the report of the Census Bureau 
on domestic consumption and stocks for 
June showed comparatively light sup- 
plies of cotton in consuming  establish- 
ments at the beginning of July. They 
amounted, according to the report. to 
1,130,514 bales compared with 1,356,664 
last year. Lighter stocks of goods as 
well as of cotton may be regarded as a 
partial offset to the indicated heavy 
carry-over of American lint cotton. 

According to some reports, the in- 
festation of boll weevil has increased 
somewhat during the week in some sec- 
tions of the belt. Boll weevil spread 
was restricted by the high temperatures 
of late June, but recent rains pulled the 
temperatures down somewhat, and it lias 
been more like boll weevil weather. At 
the same time it may be said in a gen- 
eral way that there are fewer complaints 
being received from the crop so far than 
is usual at this season of the vear. 
Nevertheless, there is the reduction in 
the use of fertilizer which may still show 
during the fruiting season, and a pos- 
sibility that the boll weevil will figure 
more largely in the news during August. 

Domestic consumption for the month 
of June amounted to 455,388 bales com- 
pared with 405,236 last vear and ex- 
ports were 255,459 compared with 
185,053 last year. These figures are 
showing about the anticipated increase 
over last year’s, but it is considered 
doubtful whether the world’s consump- 
tion of American lint cotton will run 
over 11,100,000 to possibly 11,200,000 
bales for this season compared with 
13,023,000 for the season ended July 
31, 1930. 

Toward the close of this week, spot 
demand was said to be picking up again 
somewhat and there was some buving 
by Germany. A little more cotton came 
out on the recent advance and 
easing of the basis has been reported 
during the last week, but there has been 
no evidence of weakness or selling pres- 
sure, otherwise. 


some 


SOUTHERN TRADE QUIET 


Mempuis, TENN., July 13.—Business 
in the cotton market here was close to 
a standstill during the week, owing 
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to near-exhaustion of supplies in 


large 


first hands but quite definitely to lack 
of buy:ng interest. Merchants with full 
stocks are perhaps doing much more 
business than purchases at first hand 
would indicate, but spinners are buying 


sparingly for immediate shipment and 
new crop inquiry has dropped off to al- 
most nothing. 


SMALL VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


\lerchants appear more relieved than 
disappointed that no important volume 


of torward business is being placed. 
They are quite as willing as the spin- 
ner to await more light on the crop, 
and, although an optimistic feeling pre- 


to watch business developments 
rather than attempt to exercise prophetic 
Owners of wanted cottons are 
holding firm for flat prices which de- 
clines in contract values during the 
week made impossible. Owners, how- 
ever, feel that they will get their price, 
because of scarcity, before the new crop 
begins to move. Sales during the week 
totaled 1,842 bales against 3,144 last 
ind 5,861 the year before, making 
bales for the season against 
1,011,574 last year and 972,844 the year 
before. The outward movement was 
ihout on a level with last year and con- 
siderably ahead of the year before. 
(he crop in this territory is growing 
as a result of recent beneficial 
the plant is no longer undersized 
ind squaring and blooming freely. 
Government’s acreage estimate for 
States of which this territory is part, 
\ ut as expected, 


*Cotton Wastes Dull; 
Prices Nominal 
than the usual summer dull- 


M IRE 
Lv ss exists in the cotton waste 
Values of good wastes are on 
the est basis for years but this does 
not n to have any effect in creating 
ve demand. Waste dealers and 
sers generally are following the situa- 
tor raw cotton very closely, and, 
mtil the outlook for the new crop can 
definitely forecast, neither will 
very freely in the waste market. 
demand for peeler and upland 
which has featured the market 
ie time, continued fairly good 
ck, some choice lots of peeler 
‘lling at the same price as peeler 
Domestic demand for the lat- 
potty but there has been good- 
ving of this waste for foreign 
during the last three or four 
Recently over 7,000 bales of 
were shipped to England, fur- 
lucing unsold stocks in the hands 
rs. Prices on all wastes are 
and the trend is in the buyer's 
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© Worsted Yarns Hold 
Firmer Prices 


ONTINUED - strength in wool 

prices has contributed firmness to 
the attitude of spinners. Prices have 
shown no material advance, but a more 
independent position is taken in quoting. 
This attitude is based upon a conviction 
that wool prices are to maintain a 
firmer basis, with even possible ad- 
vances, and spinners feel there is no 
occasion to incur losses on yarn sales. 
The same policy tends to restrict sales 
to comparatively nearby deliveries. 
There is no desire to sell too far ahead, 
and the average spinner would prefer to 
sell 5,000 lb. than take a contract for 


50,000 Ib. running ahead for some 
months, with risks attendant upon a 
possible rise in wool. The _ present 


activity, confined to comparatively small 
sales from day to day, is regarded as 
the most satisfactory basis on which to 
operate. 

There is, however, no special demand 
noted at this time. The tone of the 
market continues with a better feeling, 
although naturally there is some con- 
cern as to further developments in Euro- 
pean financial conditions. Some tend- 
ency is reported on the part of certain 
factors to turn from yarns of 64s qual- 
ity to so-called “near zephyr” yarns for 
knitting, in 58s to 60s grade. It was 
this attitude which has brought about 
the development of the single 18s slub- 
dyed in a medium quarter-blood, or 48s 
to 50s, at 924 to 95c., made from a 
special grade, and differing from the 
usual standards offered by other spin- 
ners who are not meeting this low price. 
Some sizable business is said to have 
been placed on these yarns for sweater 
coats, and a possibility of an advance 
in price is already strongly hinted. 

Other knitters continue to show in- 
terest in the standard “zephyr yarns” 
for infants’ wear and sweaters. Bath- 
ing suits are reported still to be active 
with some manufacturers, and enough 
business is coming in at this belated 
day, to give rise to complaints of inter- 
ference with operations on sweaters. 
This situation is attributed to shortage 
of goods due to extreme delays in get- 
ting this season under way in the spring. 

A few dress goods manufacturers are 
reported operating on business recently 
booked. Others, however, are still wait- 
ing to hear from their samples. There- 
fore conditions in this branch are still 
much scattered, although optimism is 
prevalent. Some business is reported 
on woolen crepe yarns in single 30s cut 
plain, with prices from $1.00 to $1.10 
according to grade and quality. Others 
are operating on fancy yarns, but here 
the range of sampling is so broad that 
it is difficult to say as yet just what is 
to be the ruling type. 
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Jersey cloth manufacturers are still 
reported active, and quite good business 
is being done on these yarns. Single 
26s, 64s quality, are taken at around 
$1.12, although yarns in lower grades 
have also been taken at a lower price 
in an effort to make a cheaper priced 
line. Many manufacturers have not 
shown any interest in anything but 
standard grades, preferring to maintain 
their quality product. Jersey cloth is 
said to be going into bathing suits and 
sports suits which have been so 
popular. 


Wool Market 
Very Firm 


N ALL quarters of the wool market 

there are smiles and statements that 
the market is very firm. While actual 
sales are not so large as in the last two 
weeks, this was to be expected and the 
wool houses are busy arranging for de- 
liveries on orders previously taken. The 
feeling is general that the bottom has 
been passed. 

An encouraging factor is that demand 
has broadened. Where previously fine 
wools dominated the situation, quarter- 
bloods are now being moved and prices 
have strengthened, territory quarter- 
blood being up about lfc. per Ib., plac- 
ing the brackets at 47 to 50c. for the 
scoured wool. Three-eighths bloods 
have firmed and are also held at 47 to 
50c. Fleece wools are in more active 
demand than territories and prices of 
fine delaine are firmer than ever at 254 
to 264c. in the grease, while three- 
eighths and quarter-bloods have moved 
up 4 to 3c. per Ib. 

The western market has reflected the 
better situation. With most of the other 
States cleaned up, buying centers on 
Montana where prices of 15 to 19%e. 
prevail. 

LONDON SALES 


LitTLE REACTION TO 


The fourth series of London auctions 
has had little effect on the domestic 
situation, due to the fact that the do- 
mestic market is now in a position so 
much below the importing price that it 
acts independently. The auctions started 
with losses of from par to 15%. 
then, however, there has been some re- 
covery, and 60s, 64s and 70s were at 
the same level as the end of the May 
sales. Scoured combing merinos were 
5 to 7% lower. No buying for Ameri- 
can account has been reported. 


Since 


CONSUMPTION REPORT IN ERROR 


Report from the Department of Com- 
merce, placing May wool consumption 
at 52,199,000 Ib., grease equivalent, has 
been corrected to 44,966,000 Ib. The 
largest error occurred in carpet wools 
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which were originally reported as 
16,093,000 lb., while the correction now 
places consumption at 8,859,000 lb. The 
revision makes the May consumption 
less than the April total of 47,710,000 Ib., 
but still above the average for the 
month established by previous years. 

The top market showed some signs of 
lagging behind the wool market, but 
the tendency is being corrected as 
buyers become aware of the delivery 
situation and spend less time ‘dickering 
with several houses, enabling sellers to 
keep a firmer front. Asking price for 
64-66s is 87c. and there are fewer lots 
available at the lower end of the price 
range. The top futures market hit a 
new high of 75.50 for September last 
week, but had eased to 73.00 by Wed- 
nesday of this week. With Boston spots 
holding firm around the 80c. level there 
is interest in what will happen as Sep- 
tember delivery date nears. Buyers 
will call for delivery unless the dis- 
parity is ironed out either by a rise in 
the top futures market or a drop in the 
Soston market. 

A few signs of life were seen in 
carpet wools, although actual transac- 
tions are limited. Prices are steady. 


Rags, Reworks, 
Wastes More Hopeful 


\ \ JOOLEN rags and reworks have 


met with better demand and fair 
quantities are being moved, although the 
general situation is still slow. The 
feeling is spreading that there will be 
a pick-up in woolen manufacturing and 
several manufacturers are said to be 
cautiously purchasing raw materials in 
anticipation. 
Prices remain unchanged with white 
knits most in demand. 
Wastes are moving more freely than 


previously with demand centering on 
thread wastes. A few large lots have 


been sold, but prices have not been very 


satistactory. There is some apprehen 


sion that spinning activity will increase 
stocks of waste, particularly white 
wastes, but several factors give their 
opinion that demand will develop before 
the situation is distressing. In the case 
of noils, however, it is obvious that the 
stocks in hand are more than ample and 


prices continue to soften. 
deale1 . 


Fortunately, 
are inclined to sit back and wait 
developments rather than exert useless 
and ungoverned selling pressure. 

With a firm wool market manufac- 
turers will be inclined to expect better 
prices for their wastes, 
believe that 


whereas dealers 
they must purchase at low 
rates if they are to move the lots at 
resale. The situation warrants atten- 
tion from top makers and spinners who 
figure return from waste in calculating 
costs. 
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@ Broadsilk Mills 
Slow To Advance 


HERE is a slightly better tone in 

the broadsilk market, thanks to 
price advances by some fabric houses 
last week, but the outlook is not yet 
clear. A considerable part of the in- 
dustry is still selling crepe-back satins 
and cantons for fall at the June levels, 
and these mills are waiting for the con- 
sumer reaction to the increases an- 
nounced by their competitors. Any per- 
ceptible increase in demand from cutters 
will bring a general upward tightening 
of quotations, it is believed. At present 
cutters are covered for immediate re- 
quirements, and are seeking delivery; 
they are still reluctant to buy more than 
two weeks ahead. Stock production is 
moderate, however, and continuation of 
this policy by the weavers, would stimu- 
late advance coverage. 

Cantons sell best in green, wine 
shades and in browns. Satins are im- 
portant in black, with browns picking 
up. Transparent velvet demand shows 
a slight growth, but the real movement 
has not developed. 

Broadsilk factors do not look for any 
big pick-up before the first of August; 
this is in-between seasons; retailers are 
in the market, and shop around actively, 
placing fair-sized orders, but all of the 
fill-in variety. 

Sentiment regarding fall is better. 
The issue is mainly one of stocks. lf 
mills hold down on output, demand will 
do the rest. The consuming groups talk 
confidently of prospects for the coming 
season, and weavers are hopeful that 
fall turnover will help at least to make 
up for their losses in the first half of 
the vear, 


High Silk Levels 
Deadlock Market 
ly \ILING high 
silk have virtually 


market, so far 
ns 


\ 


levels in raw 
deadlocked the 
as buying is concerned. 
lanutacturers placed a negligible quan- 
tity ot business this week, importers 
finding it practically impossible to move 
stocks. Fortunately, for raw silk deal- 
ers, there is no large amount of silk 
in the New York market at present, but 
even the available stock is sluggish. 
futures are pretty much at a standstill, 
current business consisting of occasional 
spot calls for infinitesimal shipments. 
In response to the buyer apathy, 20/ 22s 
went off 5c. but this did not excite much 
interest. Importers do not look for 
improvement until prices shade off at 
least 10c. on all grades; the prospects 
for such a are uncertain, 
though it seems assured that continued 


recession 
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lull will break the firmness in !apan, 

Fabric weavers are reported ‘o be 
curtailing fall output, and they follow 
a rigid non-buying policy as regards 
raw material. However, with the 
pick-up in fall fabric movement, ex. 
pected about Aug. 1, demand for raw 
silk should be accelerated. The long. 
term outlook for importers is rather 
favorable. Neither weavers nor knit- 
ters, with the exception of the larger 
hosiery mills, have any raw stocks on 
hand. They are operating on a shoe 
string so far as inventory is concerned, 
and it may be taken for granted that a 
moderate decline in raw silk prices, 
especially if that were accompanied by 
a pick-up in the call for finished mer- 
chandise, would bring a sharp buying 
spurt in the primary market. 


Low Rayon Stocks 
May Cramp Fall Sales 


SSUMING that fall business main- 

tains its usual ratio over spring 
there is doubt as to whether rayon yarn 
producers will be able to meet demand. 
Such a prospect normally should occa- 
sion jubilation among producers, as 
making for a seller’s market, but pro- 
ducers are far from happy about it; they 
see the situation as forecasting much 
lost business. In some companies, there 
is a clash between the financial and the 
selling departments, the former insist- 
ing on continuation of the present pro- 
gram of restricted output, and the latter 
arguing for larger stocks. As a matter 
of fact, numerous rayon firms are now 
losing business because they cannot fill 
orders. 

The whole question of fall shortage 
will inevitably be regarded with skepti- 
cism by consuming industries, as it sug- 
gests “inspired” rumor; and indeed, the 
agitation if it is of the high-pressure 
type, should be taken with a grain of 
salt. But certain trends at present de- 
note a decided tightening of stocks. 
Producers are writing more fall busi- 
ness, despite the general inclination in 
other textiles to buy close to consump- 
tion; numerous sizes aré sold out and 
producers frequently are compelled to 
substitute one yarn for another. One 
rayon company has increased its output 
of bright luster 150s nearly 300% ina 
few weeks. Very few producers have 
more than three weeks’ stock on hand— 
and that includes many broken 
lots. 

The summer lull promises to be much 
shorter than usual. It is estimated that 
the seasonal decline for July this year 
is 20% as against 25% in the same 
month, last year. Consuming industries, 
as a whole, are very confident of the 
fall outlook for their own lines, and a 

(Continued on page 55) 
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@\ew Men’s Wear Lines 
To Be Conservative 


EN’S suitings still hold the center 
M of the stage in the woolen and 
worsted market. Weavers divide their 
attention between nearby business on 
fall goods, of which there is consider- 
able, and the planning of their spring 
lines. Indications are that openings will 
include few, if any, radically new fab- 
rics; mills are doubtful about the con- 
sumer trend, and prefer to play safe by 
holding to conservative and established 
styles. Such variations as may be seen 
will be in subdued tones and the less 
conspicuous weaves. Manufacturers 
talk of very late openings; some firms 
do not plan to show their lines before 
mid-September. 

The present season in suitings is ex- 
pected to run a good deal later than 
usual; mills are sold well ahead, and 
weavers will probably still be selling fall 
season’s goods well into October. Cur- 
rent demand for suitings accents the 
semi-staples. Plain twill is in good call; 
in fancies the diamond and herringbone 
are popular, with basket weave mod- 
erately active. Prices are steady. 

Suiting weavers see the possibility of 
stock surplus soon, unless output slack- 
ens. Mills are now operating virtually 
at capacity, and while demand is steady 
at present, there is little likelihood of 
business continuing heavy enough to 
assimilate the very heavy output. 

Market sentiment is strong as re- 
gards immediate outlook, but hesitant 


as to long-term. Cutters buy close to 
production and may be expected to con- 
tinue doing so for some months. 

One observer, discussing the possi- 
bility of overproduction said manufac- 
turers would be safe if they restricted 
that policy to oxfords and such staples, 
but he strongly counselled against the 
present tendency to pile up stocks of 
stvle lines. 


*(Cottons Turn Quieter 
on Uneertainties 


a [E quiet tone which followed the 
urt of activity in cottons at the 
|: June has continued into the pres- 
ent week. Raw cotton has not given 

of goods any encouraging 
tion for confidence and the un- 
ty is likely to continue until senti- 
in the raw material market 
s or until scant stocks of goods 
hands of distributors force a re- 
) the market. The failure of an 
tant bank in Germany was one of 
ime influences in forcing lower 
prices at the start of the week. 


Expectation that the difficulty, although 
serious, will be solved through inter- 
national cooperation gives hope that the 
raw material will shake off this new 
element of pessimism within a compara- 
tively short time. 


SEcoND HAND SELLERS IN EVIDENCE 


Holders of print cloth contracts seem 
quite willing to resell at a fraction of 
a cent under the market, and this con- 
dition has naturally resulted in weak- 
ened prices. Quotations from first 
hands early in the week were almost 
nominal since the majority of mills was 
unwilling to meet the cuts which were 
reported from second hands. The pri- 
mary market seems in good shape to out- 
wait buyers since the recently announced 
statistics for June disclose declining 
production rates, lower stocks, and a 
considerable increase in unfilled orders. 
Such weakness as developed seemed 
particularly prominent in 80-squares as 
these goods were quoted down to 64c. 
by second hand sellers which is just 
about the bottom at which the goods 
sold early in June. Both first and sec- 
ond hands sold 64x60s at 4c. for 
nearby, with deliveries in September 
and October at 4$c. 

The progress which the market has 
made in reducing stocks is evidenced in 
a report by the Hunter Mfg. & Commis- 
sion Co. to the effect that the total 
stocks of goods in the hands of the 
mills which it represents were smaller 
on June 30 than at the end of any six- 
month period in recent years, These 
stocks were 20% less than those of 
June 30, 1929, and 54% less than those 
of Dec. 31, 1929. It is generally under- 
stood that southern mills are making 
use of the summer vacation periods fur- 
ther to restrict their production and it 
seems only necessary for the whole in- 
dustry to become conscious of its in- 
creasingly strong position to bring 
sellers to the point of asking prices 
which mean profit, and sticking to them. 


Down PRESSURE ON QUALITY 


Retail sales of cotton goods through 
June have been reported excellent from 
many quarters. It is a fact to be 
watched, however, that in their replace- 
ments retailers are pressing for lower 
and lower prices. In most cases this 
means a sacrifice of quality, and, unless 
the trend is modified, there will be much 
sub-standard merchandise offered to the 
consumer next fall. With the present 
low prices on cotton, good quality fab- 
rics at bargain prices can still be offered 
and unreasonable sacrifices of quality 
would not seem to be justified. The 
dollar wash dress gives promise of mov- 
ing a large yardage of goods, but com- 
petition is so severe that there is talk 
of the 60c. or 75c. dress taking the 
leadership in the cheap end of the 
market. 
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Greater stability has been evident in 
fine and fancy goods this week and a 
certain amount of steady business has 
been booked. Converters are supposed 
to have done a good volume of summer 
trade, and, with fairly clear stocks, they 
are preparing for further prominence 
of colored cottons for women’s wear 
this fall. 


® Wool Goods Mills 
Buying Spun Silk 


EMAND for 
favored throwsters of 
week leaned toward spinners. Broad- 
silk mills and woolen and _ worsted 
houses both show interest in spun silk, 
There is a fair spot call from the makers 
of the heavier weight fabrics, as spun 
silk is used extensively in this year’s 
offerings, and the woolen and worsted 
lines are enjoying spirited call. Spun 
yarn orders from this group are not 
large, but they help to carry mills over 
the lean weeks. Silk weavers inquire 
actively, and place light orders, with 
promise of more buying next month. 
Spinners are confident of the outlook; 
they expect a steady fall movement, fol- 
lowed by early spring coverage. Stocks 
in spinners hands are moderate. 
Throwsters are in the midst of their 
summer lull. The activity which fol- 
lowed the raw silk rise has been suc- 
ceeded by general apathy; neither 
weavers nor knitters show any interest. 
Inquiries are beginning to come in from 
the hosiery trade, and throwsters expect 
these manufacturers to begin buying 
soon, provided prices hold steady. The 
price uncertainty is the biggest handicap 
to buying at present; consuming groups 
look for a reaction in the primary mar- 
ket, and buy only as they actually use 
the yarn. Stocks in throwsters hands 
are smaller; numerous mills have closed 
for the vacation period. 


which had 
late, this 


> New Specifications For 
Textiles Being Studied 


Federal Specifications Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has notified the trade the 
board will adopt new purchase specifi- 
cations for textiles as purchased by 
various departments of the United 
States Government. Comments or sug- 
gestions from those interested will 
receive careful consideration before the 
new specifications are made effective. 
New Federal specifications will be 
adopted for percale, superseding those 
dated May 2, 1928; duck for khaki 
tents, superseding those dated June 1, 
1924; unbleached drill, superseding 
those dated May 22, 1928; jute burlap, 
superseding those dated June 10, 1927; 
and gingham. 
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Swimsuit Demand 
Turns the Corner 


HILE some major manufacturers 

of bathing-suits note a decline in 
demand, there is still plenty of business 
available, and some firms are taking 
orders for late July shipment. Orders 
are small and are mostly duplicates. 
Indications point to a gradual let-up 
during the second half of the month 
with the season ending about Aug. 1, 
which will make it the longest and 
latest season the swimsuit industry has 
known. Mills are in good position, both 
as regards volume and net, and have 
enjoyed a better season than most of 
the other divisions in the knit goods 
held. 

Fall sweaters show more action. 
There were plenty of buyers in the 
New York market this week, and others 
were expected in on Monday. Buyers 
are cautious about placing business, but 
they shop around actively, and manu- 
facturers believe the end of the month 
will find heavyweight sweaters moving 
at pressure. Stocks are light, and pro- 
duction is being increased gradually. 
Current sweater call is for black and 
navy shades 


® Low-Price Mesh 
Hose Vogue Waning? 


ALES trends of the week in the 
YD hosiery market show a_ tendency 
away from the popular-priced mesh 
stockings, and there is a growing belief 
that this high-pressure vogue, which 
ran up such impressive volume in the 
past few months, is on the wane. It is 
too early to speak definitely, but the 
situation is such that manufacturers 
producing low-priced mesh lines ought 
to go slow, from now on. 

Distributors are less interested in the 
lace hosiery, retailing at 85c. to $1.15, 
per pair than they were two weeks ago. 
There is still a solid market for the 
more carefully styled, higher-priced 
mesh lines, and prospects point to a 
continuation of this demand into fall. 
Mesh numbers, selling at $1.65 upwards, 
have fashion approval for wear with 
formal apparel, and the coming winter 
may see them still a leader in that field 
The popular-priced mesh was an ex- 
cellent volume-builder, and it has 
brought more than one firm “out of the 
red”; however, caution is the keynote 
now; the wise manufacturers will be 
those who refuse to risk what they have 
made, in an end-season slump. 

It is conceivable that popular-price 
mesh may prove nothing more than a 
seasonal proposition, and that the con- 
sumers who favored this line so strongly 
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in spring and summer may go back to 
staples for fall. Such a development 
was forecast by some observant mill 
agents in spring, and these factors 
counselled their own mills to hold down 
on production. 

Full-fashioned lines are in moderate 
demand, for spot shipment, and prices 
are somewhat steadier. Market tone 
is stronger and manufacturers look to 
a satisfactory August. Advance buying 
of heavier weights for fall increases 
slowly, and some firms have booked sub- 
stantial business. 

Half-hose movement is still centered 
on the lines retailing at 25c. and 35c., 
with a fair call for the 50c. numbers. 
Jobbers placed numerous small spot or- 
ders for men’s fancies this week. Mill 
stocks are easier; there is less distress 
merchandise available. 


® \iedium Underwear 
Call Leads Heavies 


HE expected mid-July improve- 
ment in call for winterweight under- 
wear has failed to materialize and there 
are signs of an increased consumer slant 
toward mediumweights. Companies 
offering both lines, find their. fall cover- 
age on the mediumweights is well ahead 
of the heavies. The trend toward 
lighter underwear has been manifest, in 
a moderate way, for several seasons, 
but it now seems to be growing acute. 
Numerous of the large distributors 
have placed their initial fall orders for 
heavyweights, but they lend a deaf ear 
to suggestions of reorders; many of 
the fair-sized jobber and retailer units, 
have not placed any fall business as yet. 
The cue for mills is to hold down on 
output; current stocks in producers’ 
hands are light, and this should keep 
the market firm, even if orders continue 
light. 

If the distributors put off buying 
heavyweights much longer, the chances 
are everyone, from mill to store, will 
suffer in lost business, as the last minute 
demand will be beyond mill capacity. 
The underwear industry can find an 
object lesson in the experience of cer 
tain rayon producers who lost heavily 
recently, because business came all at 
once, and they could not fill orders. 

Ribbed underwear mills are holding 
to prices; thanks to light stocks they 
are at no pressure to clear, and are 
simply waiting developments. The de- 
lay in coverage is more pronounced than 
ever before; and it is difficult to gauge 
the outlook. Distributors are suffering 
a sort of “fear complex” regarding these 
lines, and it is within possibility that 
they may put off buying until they are 
within a few weeks of the fall consumer 
season. 
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Lightweights move steadily, but tiere 
is no spirited movement. Cottons, 
rayons and balbriggans all are in «ood 
call for immediate shipment. One rep- 
resentative company reports July well 
below June; but June, for this firm was 
exceptionally good, dollar volume being 
in excess of the same month last year, 


> Association Urges Firm Prices 
on Seamless Hosiery 


Manufacturers of seamless hosiery are 
being urged by the National Association 
of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers 
to go over their costs carefully and 
eliminate profitless merchandising. In 
a statement, the association asserts that 
the present is “an excellent time for 
seamless hosiery mills to take a firm 
stand in the matter of prices. 

“Major textile raw material prices 
are believed to have touched bottom, 
and the stage is considered to be set for 
the elimination by seamless hosiery 
manufacturers of some of the selling 
practices which have resulted in the use 
of so much red ink in the industry, 
Among these practices has been the 
dangerous policy of deliberately sell 
ing one or two numbers at less than 
cost, in the expectation of making up 
their loss on some other numbers. Other 
mills doing the same thing have picked 
out different numbers on which to 
sacrifice, with the result that on some 
items at least the market has_ been 
established by below-cost prices. Seam- 
less hosiery manufacturers are urged to 
check up carefully on competitors’ quo- 
tations reported to them by prospective 
buyers and to prepare right now for the 
expected improvement in business by 
analyzing their individual costs care- 
fully and completely, and refusing to 
sell except at a profit.” 


> Text of Wisconsin 
“Spoiled Work” Law 


Text of the new law enacted by the 
Wisconsin State Legislature to pro- 
hibit employers from making deductions 
for “spoiled” work which has an im- 
portant bearing on knitting mill opera 
tions in that state was made public this 
week. The new statute provides: 

‘No employer shall make any deduc- 
tion from wages due or earned by any 
employee, not an independent contrac- 
tor, for defective or faulty workman- 
ship, unless such defect or faulty work 
is wilful and intentional. If any such 
deduction is made or credit taken by any 
employer, he shall be liable for twice 
the amount of the deduction or credit 
taken in a civil action brought by said 
employee, and in addition he shall for- 
feit to the State a sum not to exceed 
$25 for each such offense.” 
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wight Shows Less 
Loss "Phese Year Ago 


Ri PORT of the Dwight Mfg. Co. for 
he year ended May 30, 1931, shows 


s, after all charges, including de- 


preciation, inventory write-off and other 
deductions, of $491,753, as compared 
with a loss in the previous year of 


$825,883. During the year, however, 
, improvements in plant set-up have 
been completed. 

Current assets at the end of the period 
al ounted to $3,237,808, and current 
liabilities to $1,982,886, leaving working 
cay ital of $1,254,921, against $1,853,171 
a vear ago. The balance sheet shows a 
deticit of $1,808,053. 

George Nichols, treasurer, had the 
following to say regarding the position 

he company : 
\\Vork formerly done in the Chicopee 
plant has been run out. Such textile 
hinery as was suitable has been 
nsterred to the plants at Somersworth 
\labama City, and the balance sold, 
ipally as scrap. Real estate, build- 
and waterpower were transferred 
in March to Industrial Buildings 
Corp., so that this plant disappears from 
operating statement of your com- 
as of that date. 
\t Somersworth, the No. 1 mill has 
closed down and manufacturing 
ww confined to the new No. 2 mill 
bout 55,000 spindles, which runs 
st exclusively on Dwight Anchor 
tings. This has enabled us to sim- 
manufacturing organization with 
eratifying results as to costs. 
\t Alabama City spinning has been 
iced with new Whitin spinning. 
card room has been remodeled. 
tallation of high-speed warping has 
completed. The cost of this work 
heen apparent during the last six 
ths. 
During the year your company 
ufactured 51,831,184 yards of cloth 
sold 51,831,691 yards.” 
the annual meeting of the com- 
‘'s stockholders, Allan Little, agent 
local manager of the Alabama City 
t, was elected a director. All other 
ers and directors were re-elected. 


New Beprorp Expects TAX 
ADJUSTMENT 


16 New Bedford ( Mass.) cotton 

seeking a tax abatement have 
ed to defer action until Sept. 1, 
|, and in the meantime it is antici- 
| _ an adjustment will have been 
e by the board of assessors, repre- 
ing the city of New Bedford, and 
ph T. Kenney, attorney for the mill 
orations. 
number of conferences have been 
by the respective parties, as a re- 


of which Joseph H. Handford, 
rman for the assessors, has an- 
ced: 


“In all cases where abatements were 
sought an extension of time has been 
agreed upon, and it is my belief that 
the cases will be adjusted so that no 
court action will be taken on any of the 
1930 petitions.” 

The petitions were filed March 18 
last, and under the law a decision must 
be reached in four months, unless an 
adjustment, or an agreement for exten- 
sion of time is made. Since 1924, when 
the total tax payment of the cotton mills 
to the city was $2,532,044, there has been 
a gradual reduction in the spindle valua- 
tion, but valuations are still considered 
too high under present textile con- 
ditions. 

Even if there is a further reduction 
this year, it is not expected to affect 
the actual amount paid to the city, as 
the tax rate for this year will be con- 
siderably higher than a year ago, several 
quarters placing it as high as $4 per 
thousand. 

FINANCIAL BREVITIES 

Assabet Mills, of the American 
Woolen Co., Maynard, Mass., has re- 
jected a verbal offer of a 10% reduc- 
tion in the valuation of its mills by the 
town assessors. The company petitioned 
for a reduction of $1,250,000. It will 
take the case to the State Board of 
Tax Appeals. 

The Berkshire Woolen Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., has reduced capital stock from 
7,000 shares of preferred $100 par to 
4,500 shares. Instead of 4,500 common 
shares there are now 18,000 shares no 
par. 


30STON STOCK AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 


were made at auction, Wednesday, 
July 8: 
Shares Mill Par Price Change 
12. Dartmouth, com 100 25} +} 
7 Ludlow 107; +2 
— _ 
ml9 = =Total 


> Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended July 14: 

Last Net 
’ ~~ever ~~ High' Low 'Sale Ch'ge 






Adams Millis.. 233 23} 233 TF 
*American Thread, pfd.. 3 3 3 
American Woolen. it 6} 64 , 
American Woolen, pfd. 30: 283 28} } 
Belding-Heminway } 32 33 +7 
Cannon Mills 21 20} 20% i 
Century Ribbon 5 4} 4} +} 
Collins & Aikman 16} 14 14 
Consolidated Textile 2 } ; +4 
Durham Hosiery, pfd 21 21 21 

Gotham Hosiery 103 9 10} —} 
Industrial Rayon 333 28 29 1} 
Kayser, Julius 13] 12 12 lj 
Kendall, pfd 48 44 48 +3 
Mallinson 2 2 2 
Mohawk Carpet 13 12} 12 | 
Munsingwear 193 19 19 
tPowdrell & Alexander 32} 21} 32} +} 
Real Silk Hosiery 8} 7 7 1h 
*Tubize 5} 5 5} 

United Piece Dye Works 23) 20 20 2 


*Listed on Curb 
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> Southern Mill Stocks 


(R. S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 


Bid Asked 

Acme Spinning Co................. 49 60 
American Yarn & Processing Co.. 44 47 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par. $25). 5 

Cliadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, pfd.. 80 88 
Crescent Spinning Co.............. 42 48 
Durham Hosiery, 6%, pfd.......... 17 23 
Erwin Cotton Mills ‘0. » 6%, pfd.... 86 91 
Saar bo 56 
Flint Mfg. Co., 7%, pfd............ 83 92 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co.. 7 10 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co., 7%, pid. 81 92 
NO a lis win w sin eh dddecewa 50 62 
Perfection Spinning Co............. 49 65 
Roanoke Mills, Ist. pfd. 7}%....... 42 55 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., Pid., 1%. 74 82 
Stowe Spinning Co.. Saar’ 40 51 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.. 100 
Ware Shoals Mfe. Co., 1% pid... 70 85 
Winget Yarn Mills Co.. es m 42 
Wiscasset Mills Co................ 120 135 

(A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg, S. C.) 

Avondale Mills, Ala................ 525 65C 
St Se 80 85 
Ce BI OO occ ceewckceesa ; 83 
Dy By CORPO CO i oon ccicciwcccccs . 75 
oS a ree 70 90 
Dunean Mille, pf... ........ccccccccs 94 98 
SPO Mon ac 6c dddwecdscaccaces Pie 31 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., nee 73 76 
Judson Mills, A pfd.. aie. ote a 83 86 
Judson Mills, B pfd.. ata aa Se 79 83 
Monarch Mills.................00. 70 80 
Newberry Cotton Mills............ 80 85 
Orr Cotton Mills..........cccccnes 35 40 
Pacolet Mfg. Co.. aus ange beg i 70 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.. : 80 
Riverside & Dan River Mills(Par $25) 7 9 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pfd. 54 58 
Southern Bleachery & Print Wks.,pfd 40 50 
oo ee 95 105 
Union-Buffald Mills, Ist om Drseices 55 
Victor-Monaghan Co.. S Masi wabaray 39 4| 


> New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at ‘Public Sale” are based on last 
sales at Boston Public Auctions and Boston Stock 
Exchange. Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations 
of dealers. 

Sale Bid Asked 


Am. Mfg. Co., pfd..... >on 42 46 
Amoskeag........... se 8 9 9} 
Arlington ; ; ; . 22 24 
Associated Textile ...35-36} 34 37 
Bates. . a 44 49 
Berkshire Assoc iates, com..... 42§ 6 8 
Berkshire Associates, pfd.... 40} 25 
Bigelow-Sanford, com......... 26} 24 25 
OE MEM gic kienciccscccce DAE 70 80 
po ee eae 54 59 
BRON, PEE... cccccvcccce. OO 95 99 
Farr Alpaca........ ....33}-34 33 36 
Hamilton Woolen. ; ey. ee 37 40 
Hill. Rica acetate cach 9 9 12 
Indian Orchard... . oxen Te 5 10 
BIND ico xan «ae i eare-daces je 106 108 
Merrimack, com... niceeu, Cae 16 
Nashua, com.. a aa 7} 6 8 
Nashua, pfd kee 27 31 
Naumkeag ie See 33 grants 71-71} 69 72 
INR S35 cd cain o's Co ae ae 16} 13 16 
Pee Sika d esac ae eee 45 41 45 
i, oa saree tae ee 19 203 
Pepperell : ‘ Salete as ee 66 69 
Plymouth Cordage ase 64 66 
York. SPAR echinand ae 8} 6} 


>» Rayon Market Report 
(Continued from page 52) 


pick-up in yarn orders may be looked 
for early in August. Already, pro- 
ducers are receiving many inquiries re- 
garding standard 150s for fall shipment; 
and, to a lesser degree, are booking fall 
business. 

There is a shortage of most of the 
bright luster 150s, for spot shipment: 
some large producers are sold out on 
these yarns for this month; a few re- 
fuse to accept business for delivery be- 
fore mid-August. The shortage is 
particularly acute in some of the second 
quality 150s. 
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TATIONS. 


at close of business, July 15, 1931 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 











7 
Cotton Goods Cotton Yarn 
July 15 July 8 July 16, CARDED (Average Quality) COMBED PEELER (Average Quality 
sie 1930 Double Carded 2c.—-4c. higher according to quality 
-RINT CLOTHS . ‘ enaae . " : TWO-PLY—(IK<nitting Twist) C 
. enne SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) VO-PLY Knitting Twist) Cones 
-in., 64x60, 7. 6€ i—3he hc 4he’ o 8s s - 5 
381-in.. 64x60, 5.35 4]-5 ¢ 5 -5]c. 51-Sie’' | sae ‘ “ if = $0 = os senor y ae >? $0. 50 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 5} -5ie 53-5ic 6}-61e , : ot oa.’ lee 8 Oe * 
Tener err fe i Sic. roe tie 18 26s - 123 | 368-2 aon 80s-2 7 
39 -in 80x8), 4.00 61-6:e. sic iC | 168 18} 30s - 24 | 400-2..2..5 39-40 908-2 m9 
in., J, 1-636 s( a 20s 19 . 193 40sex.qual. .34 - .35 POSE. 22 .45 - .46 100s-2 , 1.10 
BROWN SHEETINGS 2 ep eon oaee $0.23 
a-2 ts 3 SKEINS AN <arens 
ee Sic 5% ee 100.2 173 18° 300.2 gph = WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 5} She 8) -8ic 12s-2 .18 18} 36s-2 — .30} TWO-PLY- 4 Twi 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 4)-5e. 5 bic. | 148-2 i. aee...... oi on re ae Se 
16s-2 3 19 193 40s-hi.brk. .34 .35 Bee... os $0. 30 53 60s-2 51 52 
PAJAMA CHECKS =: . o, oe 40 | 30e-2...... .35 - .36 70s-2 61 ~ .62 
ssa il «Mew ‘i. 2s 2. oe 
6}-in., 72x80, 4 6c. 5i—6e. 65-6ic WOR w . B-£...... = 4 908-2. 90 92 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 5c. 5c. 54-5ic SINGLE WARPS 50s-2...... .44- .46 100s-2 1.10 -1.12 
10s $0. 17-$0. 17} 24s $0.22 
12s 17} 26s 22} 
MISCELLANEOUS 14s 5 NTR 183s... - .243 SINGLES 
kn 8 k sa - e . rs wish 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. ble 6ic Bix 9 oO ene ” 3 
Denims, 2. 20..... Ile. lle 12sec ; f i2s.......-$0.26)— .27 30s... 3. 36 36 
Tiskings,S0os....... Ihc. 14 ©. 175-17ie TWO-PLY WARPS eessess ae | ae 20)- 9 
Standard prints Jie 7ic 8c = ,-? eee te, Me ‘3 ? : ee 40} 
Eastern staple ging- F = " ci 2 %. zs 18s. --+ +28 . 28) 50s : 44 45 
hams, 27-in....... Be Be 10 c¢ 12s-2 19° 300-2 24 242 20s........ 29 — .29} 60s . 50 52 
14e2 9 ae “¢ Ag 3 2 | | are 33 70s 60 63 
| os 40s-2ordin. .31}- .32 | 2g, 341 35 80s 7\ 75 
fe fe ee 
is-2 a 60s- ; 6 
Cotton Waste | 8s-3 and 7 Coen and tubes: tinged, 16-16} MERCERIZED CONES-—(Combed, Ungassed) 
| white, 17-17}; waste, 15} 
| cai ialt cistkinn eran satis : | 26s-2 $0.47 48 90s-2 1.18 —1.23 
Peeler comber..........+++++++2++000+- 1-7 HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) | 30s-2 49 - .50 100s-2 48 153 
an mrateipe i teusenaevesesam ; y = ss $0 + om $0 o + as 52 53 120s-2 1.88 —1.93 
Sak o ) tet t eee e eee ee eee ‘ 8 >} 8 j i | 40s- : 55 56 30s.. 60 
gr eh ov . Pa wea Rae Kee 3 4 12s 17} 26s . 22) 233 | 45s-2. 57 58 40s.. 62 
i ee I hence wn oo Sa = a : tying. - - oe | _s aces < - 50s 67 70 
Sak , | 16s } 8 rev . 24 5 60s- 6 6 60s. 77 
one 24 31 | 18s 18 19 30s ex.qual . 26} 274 | 70s-2 79 80 70s 87 90 
Lite spooler (single di- 6} 20s 19}- . 20} 40s oe 33 80s-2.. > ao 9| 80s 1.05 —1.10 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
FLUCTUATIONS OF SUTURES wo — . - mew 
so I R BASIS MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Closec eo "ee ‘lose Te 
4 ed Fi r Week Cl sed Net Siting: Ratondau Middling —-— Stocks 
ily High Low July 15 Ch'ge ag 24 lune 27 July July This Last 
July 9 18 9 33. 8.75 8.87 31 ‘ ee ae vag Markets 8 15 Sales Week Year 
Acseusat 9 28 929 89 8.92 36 | 10 markets average 8 81 9. 87 . . . - . 
September 938 940 909 9.05 35 | Memphis 8.45 9.50 Galveston 9.55 9.05 2,723 418,152 190,005 
October 9 49 957 9.08 9.18 31 = 7 : 85 1,076 617,528 365,323 
4 : Mobile 52 5 
Noversber 259 99,87 “9.21 © 9.90 29 PREMIUM STAPLES Savannah 9.13 8 68 at 343.271 1044? 
ecember 9 71 9 9 9 3 C 7 z 2 , ’ 
res 9 8? 10 7 9 7 ; 7 + First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis ek : 25 : - 332 56,320 49,692 
February 9 90 9 98 965 961 31 | Grade Strict Middling Basis Steady Aucusta 9 06 8 56 iss re ee 
March 10.00 10.18 9.62 9.71 29 | V-in 11.50--11.75e. | Memphis 8.70 8.20 1,757 123,864 162.618 
April 10.09 1016 9.83 9.79 30 | | 3/16-in 12. 50-- 13.00c. | § 6 oa 
M: 10.18 SCS ( 1} 7a ene | St. Louis 9.40 8.60 3,972 7,881 
ay f 10.35 9.77 9.87 33 sn 17.00-—17.50c. | Houston 9.35 8.85 14,756 763.851 550,291 
Dallas 9.05 8.55 4,329 6,480 10,784 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK CURRENT SALES 
Middling Rc ia Week DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
New is io c. ea ae WHITE GRADES 
or Orleans pool Mie - . Me 
: ‘ f lemphis total 1,842 418 ,276 Mem- Mont- Au- — Aver 
Serene ag ’ : 7 . 18 5.21 F.o.b. included in total 1,616 4545 4612 : Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
sees i a . 3 ; + 5 . 10 markets 8.158 15.873 15.466 oe gas A aa) 1.004 854 75+ 0.88t 
ee es 2 V2 ) + S.G. M....... . 607 ep 754 .63F . 70 
> we i ; i. : 97 ‘ 44 MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC G - tenes ‘a 50F  .60F — . 504 521 
‘ ‘ 2 AS sae Be oe .35t . 251 5394 254 317 
Wednesday, July 15 9 05 8 85 4.9] For Last Year iS es cis > 50* . 50* 50" Sor 49* 
Week Year Before L.M ae 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 
FOREIGN GOTTONS Net receipts 460 1,433 1,606 | 5-G O.**..... 1.75* 1.80* 1.75* 1.75* 1.76* 
Reyptian Cotton Gross receipts 11,868 7,667 6,678 | G-O 2.40* 2.05% 2.50* 2.25% 2.36° 
Alexandria Exchange, July 14 Chance | qual since Aug. I, net 657,635 942,520 861,312 TP ss 
July Sa . 14.10 a le 19.473 19.773 14,617 YELLOW TINGED 
August uppers 10.20 ‘a tee 1,393,132 1,858,859 1,826,535 | G.M.........  .40* .50* 50"  .50* 0.47* 
: bia. eb! ~ — stock 131,692 168,182 Se S se Wee BR oe sae 65 75% 75% "75% 0.729 
. ily-Au pment c. i. f. Boston decrease for week 7,555 12.106 7.939 | M.** 1.25* 1.00* 1.254 25* 1. 20# 
(Tariff not included Unsold stock in hands S.L.M 195" 1.75" 1.758 75* 1.759 
See eee of Memphis factors 11.696 27.154 L rv, os oan, 1. o : 2 bat , 
Fully good fair t 1 Uppers 3 4 Decrease for week 525 1228 7 oe Pm ne ae 
(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) AVERAGE YELLOW STAINED 
Foreign cottons F. O. B. New York, Centa — ae ee a : Y-AUG. SHIPMENT G.M......... 1.00% ! 25" 1.00 1. 00* 03 
Denavian Tamevie Strict Middlinr * HARD WESTERN COTTON Ss M9 sien S90" Jogos 1.50 1 50% 53 
Peruvian Pima No. | Ee 19 F.o.b. NEW England M. esveve 2.50% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.33 
Peruvian Moderate Rough 15 Middling S 
Peruvian Full Rougt 18. I e-in ae etary gor rig aay ed 
China Tientsin No. | 1} if-in, 2 ip : eter ve M.#* 1.25% 1.25* 1.25* 1.25% 1 
Se 8 to Il | tj-in 19 20 71” 1 veeees 2.50* 1.75* 2.50" 2.50% 2.358 
(By Bruns-Nordeman Co Basis on New York, October, 9. 22 7 **Grades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling 


*Of Middling 


eee 
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Tops and Noils 


rOPS—BOSTON 


Fine (64-66s)... ETE TET TTT CC CEE 
Hall-plood (60-628)... ....cccccceese .78- . 80 
Bite © Blood (30s)... 0 cc cccceves eee .70- .72 
Aver. i blood (56s) ; .63—- .65 
EN te dete ed we ais .60—- .62 
oe | eee .53 ca 
Oe ee” | ee Are -5I- .53 
44s S. > and N.Z cae ae 
NS ae NO Gh vk 6 ecnekwecen eden .48- .50 
TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (JULY 10 
Fine (70s).. 26 d t bid. (56s) 154d 
Fine (64s).. 23 d 4 bid. (50s) 13d 
4 bld. (60s). . 21d Cross-bred (46s) 10}d 
# bid. (58s) 18 d 
NOILS—BOSTON 
Fine... . $0.42-$0.44 High bld.. $0. 33-$0.35 
Half-bld.... 38 .40 Low noils... -28- .32 
Aver. ? bld.. .35- .38 Medium 
Finecolored. .33- .35 colored... .25- .28 
Wool Substitutes 
WOOL WASTE 
a I in airs ws cdee ix $0.63 -$0.67 
Lap, fine colored I Pe ; . 46 .50 
Hard ends, fine white data aac aaa .52 a 
Hard ends, } blood white............ 37 . 40 
Hard ends, fine colored i erage Chea .25 27 
Hard ends, medium colored.......... 18 . 20 
Card, fine white Para aati ins ata ar aa 26 
Burr, fine Carbonizing............ ae 30 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
Merinos, Coarse Light.......... $0.05 -$0.053 
WEGPINGS, FIMO DOPE. occ cccccwences . 034 .04 
Merinos, Fine Light............. as ce mae 
EE acs. oa Ws Wa baale Kain anne 05} 06 
SUIS circa 6s.s kb dwteees exe .054 .06 
EL a's «ks we ewe ck Moana .08 -— .09 
NES 6 ein we Owa bw irae e eolaie .23 - .24 
OS See eee 404 oe 
Knit, Light Hoods Man e@enewhuene ees 13 - 14 
Lo eS ere .05 054 
MEINEM sc i nesaedoecaeceesas 054 . 06 
Worsted, Binek..... 2... .ccce . 06 . 064 


Silk 


NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 


Close For the Week Close Net 

July 8 High Low July 14 Ch'ge 

July 2.39 2.45 2.35 2.41 + .02 

August 2. 38 2. 43 2.35 2.40 + .02 

September 2.37 2.41 4.42 2. 38 + .01 

October 2.36 2.39 2. 33 2.37 + .01 
November 2. 37 2.29 2. 33 2.37 
December 2. 37 nae 2.34 2.37 
January 2.36 2.39 2.33 2.36 
February. 2.36 2.38 2.33 2. 36 

Total number of bales, 3,780. Total approximate 


value $1,283,987 
78% 


Trading unit crack XX 13/15 white 


Ravon Waste 


. $0.13-$0.14 


Open bleached waste. 


| Open unbleached waste ‘ . . 104 
Bleached thread waste (mfs.)... ‘ 09 
Bleached thread waste (misc.) 5 ak .06 07 
Colored thread waste. . : alae 04 
Colored clips .04 

CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
Bleached tops gaa $0. 30-0. 324 
Unbleached tops ete ehwee ade eeqnee 28- 29 
Bleached noils 1 
Unbleached noils 09} 
Bleached garnetts 12 
Unbleached garnetts.............eeee. 13 
Cad cvcicdaceoevawdunee . 10 1 
Silk Waste 
Kibizzo Kakai Grand XX ‘ ee 

| Kibizzo Nakai Triple Extra : aide .44 

| Frison Grand Double... Sickie ; 494 

| Piereed Cocoons....... kaa ‘ .30 


oHI0, Pi NNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA | 5 59, ven SYSTEM WEAV ame i. 
(IN GREASE) ia 6 inne Sh bxenkhnkekhcedaehr 4 acc eee 
os $0. 254-$0. 26} % blood... .$0.22 -$0. 23 DROLET 5 S5ale sess kes adnan Sees 874- .90 
Emeelth: . .20- 21 fblood.... .21- .22 | 2-280 468 92}- .95 
t a 25 2-30s 48s — .95 — .974 
j blood are, 2-328 508 = .974~1. 00 
rEXAS AND CALIFORNIA (Single yarns Sc. less than above) 
(CLEAN BASIS) - + racer bretiaa ares pie $1.22) te 
MND 64 wo win 0c ow ae'w ; ; ; - “Soe 
Vexas, MEME eevee neces cece ees $0.59 -$0.60 | 2.400, 648.............. Gy 1.35 -1. 37) 
Califorr MODENRS Shc saack eehae ane ‘ma son BMMEMEGALS hg ony as 1.45 -1.50 
i - 1 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) =e west) si saa ree 
4A $0.64 $0.69 B-Super...$0.45 -$0.50 | 5 99, ae SH SYSTEM KNIT eo it 
es A ee ee EE 5 ohgeras;ssaenccices tea ae 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING og ra ei Paw ek aka os ‘= - 7 
YLEAN BASIS SE PERO hse ea <b awd save cese- -923- . 
Cees Saw wisest to cs chats seace Sa 
Rtan @ MMe... ..cecccccesesscsveses ° . . ¥ ie oO a 
eee, -- 2) thee 35 974 
Fine and fine medium................ $3 2 1-188, 48s dyed... . ‘ -97}-1.00 
| blood sence eee eeeeeeeeenens r+ “45 | |'-!88,508 dyed aes .973-1.00 
ADIOOG....- sce ereeveresevrevevsscere . ° (Oil yarns 17he less) 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC FRENCH SYSTEM 
; SEIN sais ox animate acta ten awe $1.05 -1.07} 
“tpn = etalk Sa .s -0-2 | ian oe aah tesceiee "110-1: 124 
= Ce NT ore oer aia enn hie a ¢ : 1-18s, 64s, dyed. we clnaatateine a4 cat oe 1. 324-1.35 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND vo _ Rpiase tits etssecsesecenetes Ve ot 28 
' SA \ Ec cc anca seman ad.acadtve ta .20 -1. 
urkey fait, AVOINGP.....++.+.+++- 1 EO | Cea ee. «::..< 00-2002. S222 0229-125 
RADOMREIB. os n'9a 5G Aa OHH CHASE OSS : ’ 2-30s, 64s, Fancy a chon ates rere. eo 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 240s, 640, Zephyre....... 2.255. coceee 1.35 1.40 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) NSS + Cea aan 4kutsa xian 1. 474-1. 524 
—s oer 7 oo * le ne Nie gat eine sane: Rea whee 
Australia 60 Lapalws tea eie 1.85 -1.8 
108... cys phages ate gee wre $0.53 -$0.55 | 2600700.) a an toa" 
Sibi coc sae RenOnnrens Sekanenens 7. ‘3 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
i Rae EES > fe tea eames eee “a P F 1-30s, 50-50-58s oncops...... $ .95 -1.00 
(IN GREASE) 1-40s, 50-50-6's on cops ~ BIG -—2, 55 
Montevideo: 1-408, 50-50-64s on cops 3 ; . b.024-1.15 
EN och. cin bie cia aus Re wee So AOS $0.19 -$0.20 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops. 1.20 -1.25 
- er eer re ET Cee : 7 ; 4 Underwear mixes, 3 to 5c., Solid color, 35c. additional. 
. sil Ag ASST EN SAD EO NORE YR 3 : 
Lanne needa acs $0.14 -$0.15 New York Top Futures 
eee re re eer ere ee Closed For the Week Closed Net 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | July 8 High Low July 14 Ch'ge 
if . September 73.30 73.60 73.10 73.10 0.20 
ee ia geet trend tte 90.22 - 90.29 | October. 73.10 73.20 72.10 72.10 —1.00 
China Hila... ............ 1 “14 November 73.10 73.10 71.60 72.10 1.00 
earch geen eee ne ene See ee December 73.10 73.10 71.60 4 80 1.30 
lige 4 eins ded ee ad “14 oi. January 73.10 73.10 71.60 71.80 1.30 
ri cakeeencnn Me pie entre rn ie eS February . 73.10 73.10 71.60 71.80 1.30 
Se ees eat <a) seria "17 119 | March 73.10 73.40 71.50 71.80 —1.30 
Giant Pe: EPS eee Neo ee "93 "28 April ‘ 73.10 73.10 71.60 71.80 1.30 
leu, SS ae 73.10 73.10 71:60 71.80 —1.30 
Silk Yarns Raw 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) 
Nominal | (60 Day Terms. Spot (iocods.) 
lapan organzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX. sk. 85%. $4.00 | ay Terms. Spot ds 
Japan inzine, 2thd CX bob. 8355.08. c. oe | 13/15 20/22 
lap 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83%....... 3.80 | White White Yellow 
la , 3thd*sp. crack. bob. 81°%...... 3.70 - . sas 
1 , 4thd. crack bobbins, 78°, 3.60 | Super Grand, 86/88 ‘ $3 10 $2.45 $2.40 
lana aden: 4 thd. sp. grand singles, 87% $05 | Special Grand, 85 l Z: 0 2.35 2. 35 
Japan crena dine 3 thd. 90% 5.80 Grand XX, 83% ag ttttt 2 75 2. 30 2.30 
Cant e,3and 4thd.ns.14/160n bobbins 2.65 Special Crack, 81% 2.65 2.30 2.30 
Hoa un, 3thd. Japan 90% 4.80 Crack XX, 78 O- 2 29 2.25 2.25 
Hoe , thd. Japan, 85%............ 4.66 Extra Extra, 73% i 2.50 ve ee 
Hosie \. Crack XX 857%... age 3 30 Best Extra, 68%........ 2.45 
SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) ; Canton filature, new style, 14/16 $1.70 
40/2 $3.10 60/2.. $3.45 Canton filature, new style, 20/22 1.60 
$4/2 / an Tussah filature, 8 cocoon. . 1.00 
3.30 Er fe ceenis 2:39 
Domestic Rayon 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
VISCOSE PROCESS First Second First Second 
enier ament First Second Denier Qual. Qual Denier Qual. Qual. 
( 1 5 eos 08.35 GES2 16... < OR. 73 072 
5 te oe So |e 100... 1.05. .95 175.0093 9 
1840 no og | S958 
‘ oat + ee =e 7 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
139 gg ttetteteeeees 7 ; Fila- Fila- 
5 + ae a eet aad — Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
75-90 pik gratia ck eee ele 85 82 15 24 $3.10 65 45 $2.00 
REE wma ndnieaw'es 75 72 25 24 2.85 80 60 1.70 
60 hci eee we eee 85 .82 30 24 2.60 100 2 1. 
avy 30 sa er ae sae sae | 40 30 2.40 120 90 1.22 
. ae, Mer ee ee 75 wa 52 30 2.20 150 112 1.10 
; Saeeee) sto ho gee 63 .69 180 135 97 
4-¢ »3 ) ~ 
! ae ees, ee 2 ACETATE PROCESS 
DNA eee ee eeeees - 63 . 60 Denier Price Denier Price 
43.. .$2.25 2.75 Sia wckewewe $1.90 
Pins sia 2.05-2.55 GS ah dow ad << eae 
OF, we heas cain 2.45 Peceue 1.40-1.85 
FO aiaaee 1.80-2.76 De akaee de wen 155 
Ptdcawe 1.65-2.45 Pei akanwns 1.50 
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General Electric Refrigeration 
DEFIES 


DEATH VALLEY’S ~~ 
Blazing Heat 


Water Cooler . . . with 
its mechanism sealed- 
in-steel... will give the 
same attention- free, 
expense-free service 
everywhere—in your 
factory or office,in your 
store, in your shop. Let 





N ANY CLIMATE—anywhere—Gen- 

eral Electric Refrigeration can be 
depended upon. Death Valley, the 
“hottest spot in America,” with an average summer as exist in Death Valley. 
temperature of 122°, is today one of America’s most But every General Electric 
desirable winter resorts—thanks to Furnace Creek Inn, 
pleasant and popular resort—and its General Electric 
Refrigerators and Water Coolers. 


Water is kept refreshingly cool—food fresh and whole- 
some—day in and day out, in spite of the extreme 





One of Furnace Creek Inn’s 
General Electric Water Coolers 





a refrigeration expert give 
you facts and figures. Call 
the General Electric dealer 
in your city today. 





Furnace Creek Inn, Death Valley 


General Electric Co., Electric 
Refrigeration Department, Sec- 
tion CV7, Hanna Building, 1400 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, 
broadcast every Saturday evening, on 4 
nation-wide N. B. C. network 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLER 


- 
DOMESTIC, APARTMENT HOUSE AND COMMERCIAL, REFRIGERATORS «: ELECTRIC MILK COOLERS 
earner 


heat. Such performance as this has made possible the 
complete 3-Year Guarantee on General Electric Water 
Coolers and Refrigerators—on all models. 


Few General Electric Water Coolers will ever be 
called on to serve under such strenuous conditions 
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High Taxes and Lack of Profits by Mills 


Reflects Alarming Situation, Says A. G. Myers 


‘UTURE devec‘opment and expansioa 
I of the cotton textile industry in the 
rolinas must be considered from 
ithin rather than from without those 
ates, according to A. G. Myers, presi- 
ut, Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. ie 
o delivered a radio address on “The 
portance of the Cotton Textile In- 
ustry to the State of North Carolina” 
er Station WPTF, Raleigh, N. C., 
ily 11. The rapidly increasing Gov- 
nmental costs and the corresponding 


‘reases in State and local taxes in 
th North and South Carolina, the 
weaker declared, “reflects an alarming 


tuation and it can not be reasonably 
pected that the New Englanders will 
nsider coming to the Carolinas with 
s high tax rate on textiles.” 
\ccording to figures quoted by Mr. 
vers, taxes per spindle in South Caro- 
na have increased from 55c. in 1922 to 
7Xc. in 1930. As compared with South 
Carolina’s rate of 78c. per spindle and 
e North Carolina rate of 7lc., it was 
inted out that a New England au- 
ority on taxation recently said that jor 
1030 the average rate of taxes paid by 
‘w England mills was 52c. per spindle 
by the Fall River mills only 43c. 
spindle. 
In discussing the economic conditions 
the industry, the speaker declared 
it “an adequate return has not been 
ide to the investors in its stock, nor 
is a proper wage been paid to its help, 
is being due almost altogether to the 
‘t that there are still engaged in the 
tton textile industry men who have no 
gard for the interests or welfare of 
‘ir stockholders or their employees, 
only for the profits they themselves 
squeeze out of the business.” 
‘The time is here, and the leaders of 
industry might as well realize this 
ct now,” Mr. Myers continued, “when 
e evils of overproduction, night work, 
it-throat selling competition, employ- 
ent of women and children on night 
iits must cease if this great industry 


ever to make any headway. The 
ith—North Carolina—can never pros- 
until its leading industry, that of 


tton manufacturing, can earn a suffi- 
nt return to be enabled to pay a fair 
idend to its stockholders and a real 
ing wage to its workers.” 


*» Maximum Settings: When 


Knds Exceed Picks 


(Continued from page 25) 


g. 52—i.e., that next to the fringe—is 
‘tical with pattern P, Fig. 49; and 
fringe was specially included in the 
istration referred to in order to show 
w closely set the warp threads are, 
d to emphasize the advantage obtained 
changing half the warp threads at 
e time instead of changing all the 
eads simultaneously. One-quarter of 
threads appear quite distinctly on 
upper surface near the fell of the 


cloth ; another quarter occupies a similar 
position on the under side of the fabric; 
while the remaining two quarters of the 
threads are crossing each other midway 
between the two extremes. 

The upper woven fabric in Fig. 52 
was obtained by sending the shuttle 
across on picks a and c¢, Fig. 50, again 
on the double-beat principle. The weave 
for this cloth appears on the left-hand 
side in Fig. 50 and should apparently 
produce a filling rib or repp effect. 
Nevertheless, the fabric shown in Fig. 
52 is a double warp-faced cloth, and the 
change in the effect is obviously due to 
the preponderance of warp over filling 
in this particular fabric structure. 


>» New Partnership Continues 
Business as John F. Street Co. 


Following the death of John F. Street, 
a new partnership has been formed to 
continue the business of his firm John 
KF. Street & Co., yarns. In accordance 
with a provision made by the late Mr. 
Street the new firm will continue to use 
his name, operating as the John F. 
Street Co. The general partners are: 
Edwin F. Sherman, who has been con- 
nected with the old firm for more than 
30 years; Horace I. Briggs, with 20 
years service; and Henry A. Street, son 
of John F. Street, with 18 years service. 
The company’s main office will continue 
at the New Industrial Trust Building, 
Providence, with branch offices in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Char- 
lotte. 


The new company will continue to 
act as exclusive sales agents for the 
Roxboro Cotton Mills, Longhurst Cot- 


ton Mills. Laura Cotton Mills, Green- 
ville Cotton Mills and Smithfield Mills. 


> Wm. F. Read & Sons Co. 
Suspend Operations 


The following statement 
authorized by Conyers Read, president 
Wm. F. Read & Sons Co., Philadelphia : 
“Wm. F. Read & Sons Co., have 
pended operations. They have not yet 
decided when they will resume, but 
they will be out of the market this fall 
season, both on women’s wear and men’s 
wear lines.” 


has been 


sus- 


> Signature Hosiery to 
Liquidate 


Preferred stockholders of the Signa- 
ture Hosiery Co., which for years was 
known as Schletter & Zander, Inc., have 
authorized the board of directors to 
liquidate the assets of the company, it 
was stated at the office of Herman Gold- 
man, attorney for the mill, on July 14. 

Another meeting was held later to 
decide upon final disposition of the 
company, which was incorporated last 
year under its present name when 
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Charles M. McGee, former head of the 
hosiery department of the Brown Dur- 
rell Co., took charge of sales. The 
mill, which is in Philadelphia, was in- 
corporated under its former name in 
1922, with Richard Schletter, president, 
and W. E. Zander, treasurer. Accord- 
ing to directory information it operated 
110 full-fashioned knitting machines, 56 
loopers and 66 sewing machines. For 
a number of years the mill sold its prod- 
uct through Brown Durrell. 


P A New Seaming and 
Looping Yarn 


Se-lo, a and 

hosiery, 

market by 
Co., 


new seaming 
yarn for high-grade 
been put on the 
Coosa- Thatcher 
Tenn., and Philadelphia. 

The new product is made of extra 
long staple American and Egyptian cot 
tons and is supplied natural and 
bleached, in a complete range of sizes 
of this class of yarn. It is wound on 
5-in. traverse cones, which have a small 
base measurement but, on account of 
the lengthened traverse, will carry more 
yardage than the ordinary small cone. 


looping 
has just 
Standard- 
Chattanooga, 


>» Mid-Summer Microscopy 


Course at M. I. T. 
Wednesday, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
will offer a course in Textile Micro- 
scopy comprising 30 lectures and 45 
hours of laboratory. The work extends 
over six weeks finishing on Sept. 9 
with one lecture per day in the morn- 
ing except Saturdays and with two 
hours and a half of laboratory on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday afternoons. 

The scope of the work includes the 
practical handling of microscopic equip- 
ment of the latest types, particularly 
those forms specially adapted for textile 
work. 

Preliminary registration has reached 
the point where there is accommodation 
for only four more students. 


Beginning July 29 the 


> Fair Trade Practices 
for Mills and Converters 


(Continued from page 29) 


count exceeds the warp count. In all 
fabrics the filling count per inch shall 
not run below the stipulated count 
throughout the piece. 

Weight. A contract should average 
not more than 1% lighter than the 
stipulated number of yards to the pound, 
nor more than 2% heavier. No bale 
should be more than 1% lighter than 
the stipulated weight, and no piece 
should be more than 3% lighter than 
the stipulated weight. In case of con- 
troversy regarding the weight of goods, 
decision shall be based on goods that 
have been exposed for 24 hours to nor- 
mal atmospheric conditions approximat- 
ing a temperature of 70° F. and a rela- 
tive humidity of 65% 

Breaking Strength. For specific use: 
where strength is a prime considera- 
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tion, the tensile or breaking strength of 
the fabric must be covered by agree- 
ment between the buyer and seller at 
the time the goods are sold. 

The buyer cannot reject goods for 
delay in delivery unless he notifies the 
seller prior to shipment or promptly 
on receipt of invoice if goods are to be 
held at mill. When the contract calls 
for delivery in installments, the buyer 
cannot cancel the contract for default 
in any one or more installments not 
amounting to a substantial breach of the 
contract—40% or over—but he may 
cancel or replace at seller’s expense any 
installment not delivered within the time 
specified. 

Right of Rejection. The buyer can- 
not reject goods for defects in quality 
or for variation from specifications after 
he cuts or converts them. The rejec- 
tion of unfinished goods requires that 
the causes shall amount to a substantial 
breach of contract; and also that notice 
shall be given to the seller within 90 
days from the receipt of the goods by 
the buyer or at his finishing works, or 
within 90 days after date of invoice if 
goods are invoiced and held at the mill. 

Right of Claim. Loss of right to 
reject does not deprive the buyer of his 
right to claim damage, if any, including 
damage caused by latent defects that 
can be proven conclusively to be the 
fault of the seller. However, no re- 
covery shall be had on such claims not 
made within nine months of receipt of 
goods or from date of invoice if goods 
are held at the mill. 

Goods invoiced and held at the mill 
subject to the buyer’s orders shall be 
at the buyer’s risk but covered by fire 
insurance effected by the seller in 
reputable companies. The mills cannot 
guarantee the solvency of insurance 
companies. Goods held for more than 
one year are to be stored and insured at 
the expense of the buyer. 


> Code of Practices for 
Clothing Cotton Converters 


The code of business practices of the 
Clothing Cotton Converters Association, 
Inc., has been reconsidered by the 
Federal Trade Commission, with the re- 
sult that 15 of the resolutions adopted 
at a trade practice conference of the 
industry held in March, 1930, have been 
re-afirmed, with changes in language, 
and approval has been withdrawn from 
five resolutions. This was announced 
by Benjamin Schwartz, trade relations 
counsel of the Clothing Cotton Con 
verters Association, Inc. The industry 
must file its acceptance of the changes 
with the commission, not later than 
July 29, after which the commission will 
consider and announce them as the rules 
of the industry. 

Nine rules were placed in Group 1, 


within the enforcement power of the 
Federal Trade Commission: Inducing 
breach of contract; deception in sales; 
false marking of products; price dis 


crimination; commercial bribery; sales 
below cost: defamation of competitor ; 
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secret rebates, etc.; enticement of em- 
ployees. 

The following rules were placed in 
Group II, and accepted by the Commis- 
sion as expressions of the industry: 
Piracy of designs; repudiation of con- 
tracts; arbitration; definition of con- 
verter; false invoicing; cost account- 
ing; committee on trade practices. 

The Commission declined to approve 
the following resolutions adopted by the 
industry: Publication of special quantity 
price list; guarantee against decline in 
price; submitting bids after contracts 
have been awarded to competitor ; waiv- 
ing of interest on overdue accounts, 
which was condemned by the industry; 
a resolution approving the sale of goods 
by sample in preference to count and 
weight. 

The Clothing Cotton Converters As- 
sociation is composed of merchants who 
purchase gray goods, finish or convert 
them for use in the manufacture of 
men’s clothing. Harry Oppenheimer, 
of Brand & Oppenheimer, New York, 
is president of the association. 


& 
Business News 


Reeves Pulley Co. to Open Charlotte 
Office to Serve Textile Mills 


Effective July 15 the Reeves Pulley Co. 
has established a direct factory branch 
office at 912 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C. This branch sales and engineering 
office will be in charge of D. M. McSpad- 
den, who has had many years experience 
in connection with the Reeves variable 
speed transmission. The branch office has 
been established from the standpoint of 
more complete service in the southern ter- 
ritory, particularly in the textile industry. 
The Reeves variable speed transmission is 


now represented through direct factory 
branch offices in 12 cities. 
Sonoco Products Co. Holds 
Annual Picnic 

Charles W. Coker, president, Sonoco 
Products Co., Hartsville, S. C., delivered 


the main address at the annual picnic of 
Sonoco officials and employees July 4. 
J. L. Coker, III, executive chairman of 
committees in charge of the program, deliv- 
ered the address of welcome. Entertain- 
ment features included a carnival, tub race, 
pie eating contest, music, baseball and 
dancing. 


Represents Terrell Machine 

Co. in Atlanta Territory 
Terrell Machine 

recently announced 


W. S. Terrell 


Co., Charlotte, N. C., 

the appointment of 
as sales representative for 
the States of Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Tennessee, with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 


J. E. Hamilton Now Represents 
C. E. Craver & Son 


J. E. Hamilton, Concord, N. C., who has 
been associated with Hamilton Machinery 
Co., Charlotte, for the last five months, 
is now factory representative of C. E. 
Craver & Son, Yadkinville, N. C., manu 
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faeturers of high grade picker sticks. Mr 
Hamilton was an erecting man for the 
Draper Corp. more than 16 years. He 
will also deal in weaving room equipment. 


> Cotton Industry Freight Plans 
Doomed to Rejection 


Neither the so-called Taylor plan, 
approved by southern shippers, nor the 
so-called Nuzum proposal, adopted by a 
group of New England mills, would 
bring about a revision of freight rates 
on cotton products, which would be 
satisfactory to all carriers and shippers, 
in the opinion of F. M. Ives, traffic 
expert, who has made a report to the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers following study of the plans. 

“Neither of them,” he declares, “had 
or has a chance of being approved by 
the railroads. The Taylor proposal has 
been objected to by interests in Texas, 
in Chicago and in intermediate points 
like Cleveland. The Nuzum proposal 
seems to have been unsatisfactory to 
the southern shippers because of the 
higher rate level provided for the South 
than for Official Territory.” 

The situation existing within the cot- 
ton industry on this matter has not dis- 
appointed the railroads for the dissen- 
sion among the shippers, Mr. Ives points 
out, has permitted the carriers to ad- 
vance their own proposals. 

The entire subject of revision of 
freight rates was opened up by action, 
during the spring, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in ordering the 
southern carriers to correct fourth sec- 
tion violations in the rates on cotton 
mill products from certain points in the 
South to points in the Middle West. 
Changes in the southern rates will 
bring about revision of rates from 
points in New England to points in the 
Middle West and also from the South 
to points North. Copies of Mr. Ives’ 
report have been sent to the members 
of the N.A.C.M. rates and transporta- 
tion committee. 


P Ajax Hosiery Develops Plan 
for Employee Training 


(Continued from page 33) 


apprenticeship training has not kept 
pace with other progressive tendencies 
prevalent in industry. It may be be- 
cause there has been little or less re- 
search applied to that particular phase 
of industry since the popular form of 
industrial research has generally been 
applied to methods, materials and ma- 
chines. We still are inclined to train 
our help after the same general pattern 
that was in vogue a century ago. One 
reason for the slow development of 
modern training is no doubt due to a 
lack of tangible evidence of its impor- 
tance. Also, plant managers have feared 
to turn their psychology into many new 
fields at one time. 

Industrialists were mostly engineers 
of excellent training in the sciences of 
materials and machines but what they 
knew of human relations was learned 
only through experience or accident. 














Needless to say, they have had little 
confidence in pedagogical-minded peo- 
pie. The attitude has changed some- 
hat with the injection of industrial 
education into public education; the ties 

more tangible. 

lhe trade school graduate, although 
he has acquired a thorough background 
in a particular trade, is not able to step 


immediately become as satisfactory as 

he had been trained and acquainted 
with his new affiliation previously. In 
most cases he would receive recognition 
sooner than the candidate who had no 
special training whatever, but he has to 
be re-trained to some extent before he 
is a perfect fit. A direct tie-up be- 
tween our public vocational education 
and industry would seem most legit- 
imate. 


FoREMANSHIP TRAINING 


The hosiery industry like all other 
industries has been constantly increas- 
ing the complexity of its equipment. 
The foreman is continually getting a 
greater responsibility. He is selected 
for his outstanding skill and other 
general abilities and apparent capac- 
ities demonstrated while practicing the 


craft. It would be an exceptional case 
where, within the confines of his 
specialization, he had learned the 


broader responsibilities of foremanship. 
Here again is a significant feature of 
centralized training. Of course he 
may gain much from the association 
with other foremen, but that is the line 
of least resistance. It does not lead 
him in any definite direction. It does 
not definitely lay out a program which 
may be held to in detail. It is becoming 
more and more evident daily that all 
human effort must be guided to the 
straight-way so that there will be the 
minimum time and energy lost between 
the start and full steam ahead. There 
is too much unconquered territory to 
spend time trying things which already 
have been proved mistakes by somebody 


1 
Cis€. 


foremanship training is only another 
part of the training program but one 
of outstanding importance because: 

(1) It provides the foreman with a 
ery suitable opportunity to grow. 

(2) It assists him in gaining the 
proper balance in weighing his re- 
sponsibilities. 

(3) It brings him up to date in the 
most adaptable and fundamental prin- 
ciples of learning and accepted prac- 
tices of teaching. 

4) It develops a keener realization 

the importance of cooperation be- 
tween departments. 

(5) It provides a closer understand- 
between the management and the 
1. 
‘he progressive industrialist today 
ilizes that his most satisfied, most 
elligent and best trained employees 
rom the top down are the most valu- 
'e. They are better citizens and 

tors in higher living standards. 
gher living standards are one of the 


great bids for general industrial pros- 
perity. 


tT 
i 
| 
i 
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> National Silk — Co. Shows 
Models at Style Show 


National Silk Dyeing Co.’s partici- 
pation in the fall style show of the Gar- 
ment Retailers of America on July 14 
at the Astor Hotel, New York, gives 
new evidence of cooperation between 
various branches of the textile industry 
in promotional work. With its cus- 
tomers, the dyeing company exhibited 
four unusual costumes, the processing 
of the fabric in each case being done 
by National. 

In the group was an evening gown, 
created by Garfinkel & Siegle, a copy 
of Patou, in Stunzi’s peach crepe satin 
Suiza. Another exhibit was an after- 
noon frock of Haas Brothers’ Chunda 
Superior, from Harry Rubin, in lime 
green, with cuffs of black galyac. 

National exhibited also a_ formal 
afternoon gown in the second-empire 
style, made up by Kallman & Cohn in 
rust crepe romain Decandria from the 
Onondago Silk Co. Stehli’s Delecta 
satin appeared in a black and white 
afternoon gown with separate jacket 
made by Bruck-Weiss. 


New Books 


ELEMENTARY TEXTILE Microscopy. By John 
H. Skinkle, S.B.; Howes Publishing Co., 
New York. 134 pages. Illustrated. 


In this book Mr. Skinkle has attempted 
to condense the subject of textile micro- 
scopy for the purpose of class instruction 
and for the use of those men who desire 
a general, working knowledge of the 
subject. 

The book consists of eight divisions, 
including a short series of laboratory ex- 
periments. The first section, entitled 
“Apparatus,” describes the various types 
of microscopes and the apparatus connected 
with them. “Methods,” the second division, 
describes the various types of mounts and 
the media in which the fiber is placed. 
“Tdentification” deals with the methods of 
distinguishing between the different types 
of starches, natural fibers, and rayons. 
“Low-Power Microscopy,’ ‘“Photomicro- 
scopy,’ and “Laboratory Experiments” are 
self-explanatory. 

The appendix consists of some fifteen 
tables relative to the microscope, its ac- 
cessories, and various textile fibers. 


Jute AND LINEN WEavinG. Part II. Cal- 
culations and Structure of Fabrics. 
Thomas Woodhouse, F.T.I., and Thomas 
Milne. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. St. 
Martin’s St., London. 200 pages. Illus- 
trated. 


Calculations relative to practically all 
phases of jute and linen weaving are con- 
tained in this volume. Some of the topic 
headings are: Yarn Counts; Twisted 
Threads; Warp and Weft Setts and 
Porters; Warping Calculations; Analysis 
of Fabrics; and Yarn Diameters and Their 
Structural Values. An important section 
of this publication is that which relates to 
the determination of yarn and fabric costs. 


Tue Leeps Woo.eEN INpustrY: 1780-1820; 
Edited by W. B. Crump, Leeds, England; 
The Thoresby Society; Price, 16. shil- 
lings. 

Diaries and other papers of British 
woolen pioneers have been assembled by 
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Mr. Crump, and their significance is ex- 
plained in a general introduction by the 
editor. The anecdotal material reflects the 
human side of the woolen industry during 
its earliest days in Leeds. Woolen mer- 
chandisers and technicians alike will find 
much to instruct, as well as entertain them, 
in these pages. 

Illustrations, showing layouts of these 
old mills, portraits of the owners, and 
scenes in the plants, add much to the value 
of the volume. 


Business Literature 


Roller Chains. Diamond Chain & Mfg. 
Co., Indianapolis. Booklet explains “eight 
points” where Diamond drives appeal to 
machinery designers. 

Spinning. Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass. Detailed description of 
modern Whitin line of cotton spinning 
frames. 

Electrical Equipment. 
Detroit, Mich. Tendencies in 
development, with 
Square D dead 
viewed in booklet. 

Condulets. Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Lists specifications of line of thread- 
less condulets, couplings and connectors; 
also contains iomplete number index of 
firm’s catalogs. 

Controller Equipment. 
Waterbury, Conn. Catalog No. 4000, acces- 
sories section, gives detailed descriptions 
and specifications of air operated controller 
equipment. 

Brown Instrument Co. Catalogs. The 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Three new catalogs give descriptions and 
specifications of this firm’s line of electric 
CO. meters, tachometers and electric flow 
meters. 

Electrical Equipment. Crouse-Hinds Co., 

Syracuse, N. Y. Safety circuits for elec- 
trical equipment described in eight-page 
folder. 
“Vulcanized Fiber. Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Co., Newark, Del. Fiber products 
of this company illustrated and described 
in catalog. 

Control Equipment. Brooke Engineering 
Co., Ine., Philadelphia, Pa. Twelve-page 
folder depicts operations of Brooke equip- 
ment in series of charts. 

Sewing Machines. Union Special Machine 
Co., Chicago. Evolution of industrial sew- 
ing machine, 1881 to 1931, shown in Febru- 
ary issue of “Sales Bulletin,’ which also 
contains articles on production and cost 
control and manufacturing. 

Nickel Equipment. International Nickel 
Co., of Canada, Ltd., Copper Cliff, Ont. 
New issue of “Inco,” describes completion 
of seven-year program of developing this 
company’s Canadian properties. 

Fuel and Steam Machinery. Combustion 
Engineering Corp., New York, N. Y. Vari- 
ous types of boilers described and illus- 
trated, with specifications; also generators, 
furnaces and other equipment. 

Pressure Gages. Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
Mass. Function of gage and its relation 
to other equipment, explained. 

Photomicrography. Armion Textile Corp., 
Hoboken, N. J. Folder announces new 
photomicrograph, and shows sample photo- 
graphs of textile fibers. 

Gears. lLink-Belt Co., Chicago. Con- 
struction, characteristics and uses of new 
P.I.V. gear, a variable speed transmission, 
explained in illustrated booklet. 

Industrial Paints. The Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Cleveland, O. Folder tells “story of 
paint standardization” in plants of The 
Kendall Co., and relation of color to worker 
efficiency. 

Weaving. The Stafford Co., Readville, 
Mass. Describes how maximum output can 
be achieved in weaving rayons by use of 
Stafford equipment. 

Spooling and Warping. Barber-Colman, 
Co., Rockford, Ill. Catalog made of cotton 
fabric, considers relation of equipment to 
production in spooling and warping, stress- 
ing advantages of Barber-Colman high 


Square D Co., 
switchboard 
particular relation to 
front switchobards, re- 


The Bristol Co., 


speed warpers and automatic spooler 
spindles. 

Pumps. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Type “SSU” centrifugal 


pumping units described in folder which 
also gives specifications and shows charts. 

Looms. Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. “Loom-inary” 
explains advantages of firm’s new loom 
equipment, stressing lower maintenance 
cost and higher speed. 
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Noodo— f OO Jinconrorarsy BUILDERS OF PICK COUNTERS 
HARTFORD, CONN. FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS 





hut the 


Screws On 
OPERATING 
LOS TS 


Squeeze out a profit at each of your 
looms by totaling its production - 
YIELD against its production -COST. 
Don't let the efficiently operated 
looms carry the burden for those 
NOT so operated. Get an accurate 
check-up on individual weaver 
production—with Veeder-Root 
Tanner Type Re-Setting Pick 
Counters, which total the output 
from start of each pay period. Ask 
about applications in other mills, 
or let us make a free trial instal - 
lation in yours. « « « 








HEALTH COMES FIRST 


That is the decision of 
every institution installing 
Rundle - Spence drinking 
fountains and they 
arrive at decision 
rightfully. 

First, because the sanitary 
features of an R-S fountain 
place it in a class by itself; 
and secondly, because, 
without exception the R-S 
P fountain prevents all users 
: Py ie from touching their lips to 
lillie tn 4 the jet or nozzle. 

io Before you decide on the 
type of drinking fountain 
to install, write for the R-S 
catalog. Colors are avail- 
able for any color scheme. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
450-No. Fourth St. 


their 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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Geo-pine 


Trade Mark Reg. 
Sub Flooring 
Lay Once 


never replace 











Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities 







New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 
Toledv, Chattanooga, Charlotte, Detroit 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


WOOD PRESERVATION 


is the keynote of the arch supporting wood utilization. 
Waste in any form is deplorable—yet waste that can be 
avoided is worse. 

ZMA or CREOSOTE pressure treated forest products 
are permanent—decay, dry rot and termite attack are 
prevented. The toll of untreated lumber runs into millions. 

Be wise, be safe, be sure—specify lumber and timber 
that is pressure treated by Eppinger & Russell Co. ZMA 
is ideal for interior work—is odorless and paintable. 

Our engineers will place their experience and knowledge 
at your disposal. 


Eivinicii’ Russi Ce 


15 Park Place, Suite 1812, New York City 














